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WO facts stand out clearly amid the 

routine of the first week of the extra 
session of congress: Cuba will be granted 
trade reciprocity with the United States, 
and the isthmian canal will be cut across 
Panama. At this writing the republican 
leaders have not yet agreed upon the 
details of the Cuban treaty, but they 
have substantially agreed with the presi- 
dent’s strong statement, in his special 
message, that “@ farlure to enact such 


legislation would come perilously near 
a repudtation of the pledged faith of 
the nation.’ And the leaders of both 
parties are well aware that in these words 
the president utters the feeling of a vast 
majority of his countrymen. 

The expected happened in respect of 
Colombia and the canal. ‘The Colom- 
bian government was offered every fair 
inducement to make a treaty under 
which the United States could safely 








Photograph by the Illustrated News Syndicate 
CABINET OFFICERS AT THE UNVEILING OF THE SHERMAN MONUMENT 


An interesting snapshot photograph that shows Secretary Hay, Postmaster-General Payne, Secretary 
Hitchcock, Secretary Wilson, Secretary Cortelyou and, at the end of the line, General Schofield, U.S. A. 
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JUSTICE HARLAN OF THE SUPREME COURT 





cut the canal across the 
isthmus of Panama. Hoping 
to make better terms — for 
themselves — the officials at 
Bogota rejected President 
Roosevelt’s offer. They had 
ample warning that unless 
they closed the deal for the 
digging of the canal the 
province of Panama, long 
discontented under des- 
potic, long-range rule, 
would set up as a republic 
and accept the terms for the 
canal which the United 
States had offered to Coloin- 
bia. This warning the 
Colombians disregarded. 
The new republic was set 
up. Four days later it was 
formally recognized by 
President Roosevelt as a 
sovereign nation. Within 
ten days France, satisfied 
that the interests of the 
French bond-holders in the 
DeLesseps Panama canal 
company would be protect- 
ed, recognized the new re- 
public. Germany and Great 
Britain promptly declared 
their entire satisfaction with 
the new situation, and their 
intention to give neither aid 
nor comfort to Colombia as 
against the United States. 
Well they might, since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s action in- 
sures the early completion 
of a new water highway of 
the utmost value to the whole 
world’s commerce. 

The Colombians bluster- 
ed, of course. They declared 
they would have the help of 
other South American re- 
publics in opposing the 
United States’ ‘‘interfer- 
ence” in their affairs, and 
tried to make out that they 
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HON. LESLIE M. SHAW, SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 
Lawyer and banker at Denison, Iowa; twice governor of that state—1898-1g02 
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were on the point of selling coal- 
ing stations to Germany on the 
isthmus of Panama — this last with 
a view to embarrassing the United 
States. Germany, as stated above, 
lost no time in repudiating this 
story, and the other South Ameri- 
can republics have not shown the 
slightest disposition to save Col- 
ombia from the consequences of the 
ill-advised greed of her adminis- 
trators. 

The United States will not per- 
mit Colombia to send troops to 
Panama. This country will obtain 
what amounts to a session of a ten- 
mile strip across the isthmus, in- 
cluding the canal route and the 
isthmian railway, and will pro- 
tect the new republic against for- 
eign foes and internal disorders 
alike, exactly as it protects Cuba. 

When the history of the canal is 
written, fifty years hence, say, four 
figures will stand out preeminently 
in the story of its preliminary 
stage: Senators Hanna and Spoon- 
er, whose influence and eloquence 
bore the compromise bill past all 
opposition in the senate; Senator 
Morgan, who fought for the Nicar- 
aguan route to the last ditch and 
who is now to be removed from the 
chairmanship of the senate com- 
mittee on interoceanic canals be- 
cause of his hostility to the Panama 
route—a_ hostility that in the 
opinion of many closely verges, at 
this writing, upon disloyalty; and 
President Roosevelt, whose strong 
will has forced a settlement with 
the manana company otherwise 
known as the government of Col- 
ombia. As the acquisition of the 
Philippines and Porto Rico will 
mark for all time the adminis- 
tration of President McKinley, 

NE BCR so the Panama canal will be the 
BARON SPECK VON STERNBERG, GERMAN AMBASSADOR, chief monument of President 
IN His REGIMENTALS Roosevelt’s administration. 
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Photograph by Davis and Sanford 
MRS. T. C. PLATT, WIFE OF THE SENIOR SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 


OR a number of months ‘Affairs at 


Washington’”’ have been a matter of 


personal conference. The conference is 


an interesting and important factor of 


modern legislation. During the vaca- 
tion days, in the free environment of 
the country, with trees, mountains, lakes 
and sea-shore for surroundings, the best 
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adays must be the product of 
a penetration equal to the 
X-ray’s and a_ vision-range 
like that of the sky-piercing 
telescope. 

Conferences are where the 
line of forecast begins. The 
president has had them in 
gatling-gun rapidity at Oys- 
ter Bay. ‘The prelude of 
social greeting is followed 
by conventional amenities. 
There is a phrase, a hint of 
an idea or a_ proposition 
evolved in the course of the 
seed of Winter activities is sown. The conversation that hits the case. It may 
plans are brought forth and given atten- come in the most unexpected way, for 
tion in a more deliberate and 
judicial manner than is pos- 
sible after the roll-calls have 
begun at the capitol. If it 
were possible to throw upon 
a screen a view of the con- 
ferences for the Summer and 
to present a digest and bal- 
ance of the opinions and 
news discussed during dog- 
days, a fairly accurate fore- 
cast of the events of the 
coming session could be 
made. The initiative has 
already been determined, 
subject, of course, to the flur- 
ries and eddies of public 
opinion, which sweep in at 
the most unexpected times, 
from the most unexpected 
sources. 

Events are closely related 
and more sharply defined as 
the warp and woof of history 
is woven in these days of 
flashing communication of 
written and spoken word, 
and that indefinable but 
always perceptible public 
impulse quickens in a pace 


of the same degree. A horo- ine S.C B Wuo.C Oo 
ore ; s. CecILIA S. COLBERT, A BRIDE WHO Comes FROM ONE 
scope of political events now- OF THE OLD GEORGETOWN FAMILIES 


GENERAL LEONARD Woop anpd His SMALL SON 
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Emerson asserted 
that we have to talk 
oftentimes to know 
what we think. The 
general source of cur- 
rent information is 
the same, but it is 
astonishing how dif- 
ferent views will re- 
volve about what is 
apparently the same 
fact. The senate 
financial committee 
wrestled with the 
remnants of the Ald- 
rich bill at the sena- 
tor’s home in War- 
wick, Rhode Island, 
amid the breakers 
of the rocky shores, 
while Wall Street was 
wrestling with its 
stocks amid the 
breakers of reaction- 
The 


ary inflation. 
senators say but lit- 
tle. A sentence is 
scribbled in pencil. 
The current value of 


the words, the 
sequence of ideas, 
are carefully ana- 
lyzed, _ interlinea- 
tions are made— 
then torn up. A fresh 
start is made. More 
scratching, an idea, 
and then it lies fal- 
low. The real work 
of the committees 
is done by a_ sub- 
sub-committee, while others keep up 
the current of cohesive sociability. The 
large fish caught, the fine sail enjoyed, 
the good shots on links and in forest 
—all come in for auxiliary delibera- 
tion. The good fellowship kindles a 
spirit of retrospective and social com- 
promise. The privacy stimulates an 
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ARCHIE ROOSEVELT AND HIS PET DOG 


unusual freedom in_ expression. 

Once a conclusion is reached, the pro- 
cession starts for Sagamore Hill or the 
White House. The -matter in hand is 
put in writing and discussed incisively 
and intensively. Cabinet secretaries, 
senators, congressmen, heads of depart- 
ments, prominent men and friends keep 
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: Photograph by Clinedinst 
MRS. MARCUS A, HANNA, WIFE OF THE JUNIOR SENATOR FROM OHIO 
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up the line that forms for a conference. 
It may be on the veranda, in a walk or 
ride, or over after-dinner coffee that the 
main point is evolved, made lucid and 
clear, which expresses a situation. Then, 
as railroad men say, ‘‘It is taken up,”’ 
and that means conference, conference 
and re-conference. 

A neatly turned epigram by Secretary 


RosBert P. SKINNER OF OHIO 


Mr. Skinner, for half a dozen years past our consul at 
Marseilles, has gone to Abyssinia to discuss a trade 
treaty with that power and induce the monarch to 
make an exhibit at the St. Louis World’s Fair. Ab- 
yssinia is the only great power with which we have no 
diplomatic relations. King Menelik has ten million 
subjects, dark-skinned, but Aryans, like ourselves. 


Shaw, that ‘‘If there is a panic now fore- 
shadowed, it is more psychological than 
logical,’’ stated the situation concisely. 
And, as is often the case, a few words 
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properly phrased will tell more to the 
people than reams of state-craft phrase- 
ology can. 

“Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, with hands in 














Miss RiTA WoRTHINGTON RIDGELY, ONE OF 
THE BELLES OF WASHINGTON SOCIETY 


his spacious pockets, has been a promi- 
nent figure in conferences this Summer, 
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Mrs. Corbin, WIFE OF GENERAL H., C. CorBIN 


anticipating the responsibility he as- 
sumes in wielding the speaker’s gavel in 
the house. The congressmen have not 
been idle. They have been in training 
with watchful eyes on committee ap- 
pointments. Local factional contests in 
various states have whetted the keen zest 
in the game, but, now the smoke of the 
electoral battle has cleared, the ranks are 





Miss ELEANOR TERRY 
Miss Terry accompanies her father, Rear Admiral 
Terry, to Honolulu, where he takes command of the 
Hawaiian station of the United States Navy. 


closing up, with a keen-eyed line of 
pickets out for both parties to the presi- 
dential contest of 1904. 


Speaking of house-committee ap- 
pointments, it is assumed that Speaker 
Cannon will not announce most of 
them until sometime in December — 
after action has been taken on the 
specific business of the extra session, 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR ARTHUR PUE GORMAN OF MARYLAND 


Maryland sends him back to the senate after four years outside, and he is again the leader of h’s party in that 
body and a strong candidate ror the democratic nomination to the presidency. Incidentally, he is a millionaire. 


the Cuban reciprocity treaty. This will 
give Mr. Cannon time to size up his 
men. He is too old a veteran to be in 
a hurry. There are many new members 
in the house — twentynine more than in 
the fiftyseventh congress — 386 instead 


of 357. Many of them are untried. 
Mr. Cannon has got to sift them. 


ENERAL CORBIN’S change from 
duty in the staff department to the 
line as major-general commanding the 
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SENOR Don MARTIN GARCIA MEROU, MINIs- 
TER FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


WASHINGTON 


SENORA DoNA DELIA H. DE GARCIA MEROU, 
WIFE OF THE ARGENTINE MINISTER 


On pages 372 and 373, of this number of the National, George M. L. Brown, who for several years resided 
in South America, tells an interesting story of the remarkably rapid rise of Argentine during tne Cecade last past. 


Department of the East, takes from 
Washington’s army and social circles 
one of the most effiicent and popular 
officers in the service. No officer of the 
army has such an intimate knowledge of 
the capabilities of the officers detailed 
from time to time for duty in Washing- 
ton, nor could such an acquaintance be 
acquired without the actual experience 
which General Corbin has had. His 
new duties will doubtless be congenial 
if not quite as exacting as those of adju- 
tant-general, and in his new field he will 
become better fitted for his future duties 


as chief of the general staff. Socially he 
has been as much of a success as in his 
administrative capacity, though of course 
in a very different way. He has been 
a welcome guest in the best circles of 
official and resident society, and with 
his attractive young wife has been a 
notable figure. 

Mrs. Corbin was, before her marriage, 
Miss Edith Patten, a daughter of the late 
Mrs. Anastasia Patten, who came to 
Washington from California in the early 
eighties. She was a remarkably fine- 
looking woman, gifted with a bevy of 
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young daughters and a purse 
long enough to give them all 
the advantages of education 
and travel suited to their 
every need. Mrs. Patten in- 
vested largely and wisely in 
Washington real-estate, and 
at her death her daughters 
were amply provided for. 
Miss Patten, the doyenne of 
the family, is a leader in resi- 
dent society, and her sisters 
have ably supplemented her 
social activities. Mrs. Cor- 
bin is a bright and beauti- 
ful woman, and she will be 
missed in Washington quite 
as much as her distinguished 
soldier husband. In New 
York General and Mrs. Cor- 
bin are not strangers, and 


Tuk LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE 
ARGENTINE MINISTER 








Miss AGNES MCCHESNEY, PROMINENT IN THE YOUNGER SET 
AT THE CAPITAL 


in their new social sphere they will be quite as popu- 
lar as they are in Washington. 


HE return of Senator and Mrs. Gorman to the 

house formerly occupied by them prior to the sena-. 
tor’s retirement from the senate in 1899 will be 
gratifying to the social world at the capital, as the 
Gormans are popular with both official and resident 
society. Their house, although comparatively new, 
has an interesting history. It was formerly the home 
of Justice Samuel Blatchford, who for eleven years 
adorned the bench of the supreme court. 

The senator has a large family, five daughters and 
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a son, all married except one daughter, 
and all popular. The senator’s only 
son, Arthur Pue Gorman, Jr., bids fair 
to follow in the footsteps of his fam- 
ous father. He is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and has recently entered ac- 
tively into political life, having been 
elected to the state senate of Maryland 
last month. The senatcr’s prominence 


; 
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as a presidential possibility and his posi- 
tion as undisputed leader of his party on 
the floor of the senate will naturally lend 
more than a passing interest to the social 
life of his family. Senator Gorman has 
an interesting personality. In his home 
life and in sociai circles he is delightful 
— genial, companionable, lovable; in 
political strife and turmoil he is im- 





FARMER HORACE VOSE, THE “TURKEY KING” OF RHODE ISLAND 
This is the thirtieth year that Mr. Vose has supplied the Thanksgiving and Christmas turkeys for the presi- 


dent of the United States. 


He sent a thirtysix-pound gobbler to Grant and has followed the custom twice a 


year ever since. The president’s turkey is always the largest and finest one Mr. Vose can breed or buy, and 
although several! birds are often sent to the White House by friends of the family, the Vose turkey always tips 


the beam over the all rivals. 


The turkey shown in the picture graced the president’s board Thanksgiving day. 
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passive and imperturbable, a calm, dis- 
passionate partisan, with a manner so 
stiff and glacial that even an iceberg 
might involuntarily shiver at his ap- 
proach. There is no attempt at oratory 


in his speeches. His words are few and 
well chosen and there is a directness in 
what he says that often carries convic- 
tion. With an experience of more than 


a generation in the field of national 














Photograph by Clinedinst 
UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN TYLER MORGAN OF ALABAMA 
Twentysix years this veteran has served in the upper house at Washington. He fought through the Civil war 
in the Confederate army, rising from the ranks to a brigadier-generalship. The war ended, he resumed his law 
practice and began his long and distinguished career in national politics. It has been definitely determined by 
the republican majority of the senate to select a republican chairman for the senate committee on inter-oceanic 
canals, thus ousting Senator Morgan, because of his bitter opposition to the Panama route. 
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Miss FANNIE FULLER, YOUNG- 
EST DAUGHTER OF THE 
CHIEF JUSTICE 


politics, he has steadily 
grown not only in the esti- 
mation of his own party, but 
in that of the country. 


LMOST forgotten and 


unknown is the birth- 
place of George Washington 
on the shores of the Poto- 
mac, in an isolated district 
at Wakefield, Virginia. 
There is nothing now re- 
maining of the house in 
which General Washington 
was born. The estate is 
about eighty from 
Washington, in the northern 
part of Virginia, lying be- 
tween the Rappahannock 
and Potomac rivers, in the 
county of Westmoreland. 


niles 


There have never been any railroads in this county, 
and, in fact, very few outlets for the products of one of 
the garden spots of the Old Dominion. 

It is not far from the mouth of the Potomac, the 
river which General Washington loved as fondly as if it 
were a personal possession. Members of the family 
still reside in the vicinity, direct descendants of the 
original Washingtons. It is a singular fact that during 
the Civil war there was not a battle of any description 
fought on this historic neck of land. Not a foot of 
this soil was scarred by the carnage of conflict. ‘The 
people appear to be prosperous, and lead the quiet 
lives of gentlemen farmers, clinging to old ways and 
manners of the days prior to the railways and steam 
navigation, indifferent to the feverish demands of 
other sections for modern conveniences and fast travel. 














Miss MARION GALLAUDET, A WASHINGTON BELLE 


Miss Gallaudet is the daughter of Professor Gallaudet, president of 
the Columbian Institution for the Deat aud Dumb Her brother recertly 
married a daughter of United States Senator Cockrell of Missouri. 
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INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AS REARRANGED 


HE opening day of congress after 

a long adjournment is always dra- 
matic. The pleasant amenities and none 
of the acrimonies of legislative life pre- 
vail on these occasions. Senators and 
members, irrespective of party affilia- 
tions, greet each other with all the 
heartiness of school-boys ‘‘back again at 
their desks.’’ Dignified senators and 
stately congressmen with their arms 
about one another — the cheery buzz of 
laughter that outdoes a church social at 
full tide—the echoes of oft-repeated 
jokes —the friendly atmosphere of this 
one scene presents the invulnerable 
strength of the nation — national com- 
radery. There are well-preserved fish 
stories to tell; there are election experi- 
ences to relate; there is a rousing hand- 
shake and perhaps in the rush of merri- 


ment a sudden lull in this group or that as 
the heart tribute to a deceased senatorial 
or congressional comrade is paid in an 
eloquence that no formal and official 


eulogy could equal. ‘The several serene 
and blinking bridegrooms of all ages are 
there awaiting congratulations, and the 
corners of the mouths of the benedicts 
are kept up an inch or so above normal 
for the formal ‘‘happy look’’; then 
a sudden sobering of the faces express- 
ing regret that ‘‘he was not returned”’ 
—this even from political opponents. 
“It’s well these young political voy- 
agers have their flowers now, on em- 
barking—for there’s seasick days a-com- 
in’ for ’em,’’ quoth a grizzled philoso- 
pher, looking sidewise at the gorgeous 
floral display on the desk of Congressman 
William Randolph Hearst of New York, 








Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposition 


HAMPTON ROADS, VIRGINIA, 1907 


COMMEMORATING THE FIRST ENGLISH SETTLEMENT OF AMERICA 


AT JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA, MAy 17th, 1607 


By GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE 


PRESIDENT OF THE EXPOSITION 


MONG the _ great 

events cf history, 
three suggest themselves 
to the student of the 
world’s affairs as domi- 
nant—the battle of Mara- 
thon, the defeat of Han- 
nibal and the settlement 
of Jamestown. Battles be- 
tween armed hosts have 
exceeded in the number 
of troops and _ strategic 
effect either of the con- 
tests named, but the re- 
sults of each combat have 
lingered with us through 
the ages. ‘The rout of the 
Persians and Carthagin- 
ians did not merely save 
Europe from alien rule, 














but paved the way for Europe 
to own the world. 

Had the Jamestown settle- 
ment failed in its incipiency, 
the pilgrims had never landed 
at Plymouth Rock, the Dutch 
had never left their shores, 
the United States of America 
might never have been, and 
the English-speaking world, 
saving military occupations, 
might have been confined to 
the British Isles. With jeal- 
ous eye, the Spaniard watched 
the progress of the little col- 
ony. It is doubtful that he 
could have made much out of 
it, but he wanted it. The 
southern continent was his, 
and the arc surrounding 








MONUMENT ON THE BATTLEFIELD AT YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA, UNVEILED IN 1881 
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GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE, PRESIDENT OF THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 





a. J. Woo. 
Third Vice-President of the Jamestown Exposition 


the Gulf, yet he coveted all. Had his 
desires been accomplished, numerous 
weak states and provinces would have 
encumbered North America. The fruits 
of the earth required labor to garner, 
and work disgraced a soldier. He would 
fight for precious metals and still more 
precious jewels. He could hold inferior 
races in subjection and cause them to 
labor for him; but blaze a way through 
a trackless wilderness, fell a forest that 
a field might bloom, plant the seed and 
harvest the crop, he could not and did 
not. 

On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon 
did. He was used to struggle with un- 
kind nature, and, living in the open air, 
filled him with energy. The early con- 


GWYNN T. SHEPPERD 


Secretary of the Jamestown Exposition 


flicts with the red man were numerous, 
it is true, and the leader of the enter- 
prise — John Smith — had to train his 


guns on the weak-kneed who would 
depart. Yet the colony stayed and in 
a measure prospered. Other settlements 
were made and prospered also. 


st 


The debt that the entire Aryan race 
owes to Jamestown is_ incalculable. 
Modern history began with our Revolu- 
tion, and the spirit which made it possi- 
ble had its birth when the settler hewed 
the primeval forests to build his home. 
The history of a land is the tale of its 
people. The lesson which England 
learned by that strife was that free men 





GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE 


could not be coerced, and hired mercen- 
aries could not enthrall them. The 
affectionate relations subsisting between 
the mother country and hei daughters, 
Australia and Canada, were impossible 
had she not learned this lesson. 
Constitutions have invaded nearly 
every corner of Europe. In the new 
world, representative government has 
superseded provincial tyranny, and, al- 
though the countries of Spanish America 
are not so stable as to furnish object les- 
sons, yet they are growing and from 
their number examples can be taken. 
These are effects traceable to one period 
of our history. Who believes a similar 
epoch could have been if Jamestown had 
failed and the Spaniards had owned the 
continent? Jamestown is the natal point 
of the United States. Is it not then 
appropriate to celebrate the passing of 
the third century since the settlement? 


AND MARY 


WILLIAM 


COLLEGE, 
SECOND-OLDEST COLLEGE 
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The event has a significance lacking 
in the Columbian festivities. Fourteen 
hundred and ninetytwo marked an era, 
it is true; but the chance discovery of 
an earnest navigator bound for the 
Indies has no analogy with the self-ex- 
patriation of the band of resolute spirits 
who formed the original colony of Eng- 
lishmen. They had no illusions; the 
fabulous wealth of an unknown world 
was not their goal. They left their 
homes knowing that if they fought, the 
stake was life, not gold. The hatchet 
and axe were laid aside at times for the 
sword and musket, but the more the for- 
mer were used, the less the latter were 
needed. 
Pad 

The Ter-Centenary will not be held at 
the scene of the original settlement; it 
would be impossible there, but will be 
located on the southern shore of the 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA, 
IN AMERICA 
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JAMESTOWN BAPTISMAL FoNnT AT WHICH Poca- 
HONTAS WAS BAPTIZED, NOW IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH AT WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


finest land-locked body of water near 
any ocean—Hampton Roads. In this 
mercantile age, sentiment cannot en- 
tirely subordinate utility, though on 
this occasion the choice of site could 
not be improved in either particular. 
A short journey up the James river leads 
to Jamestown Island; a short journey up 
the York river leads to Yorktown, the 
scene of the final Revolutionary struggle. 

Close at hand lies Norfolk, in which 
are still mementoes of British marks- 
manship left by the fleet under Lord 
Dunmore, who stopped awhile from his 
retreat from Williamsburg, in order to 
pay his respects to the thriving seaport. 
Historic Hampton Roads itself would 
supply atheme. Fortress Monroe and 
the ripraps are too well known to re- 
quire introduction; the remains of land 
batteries, relics of ’61-’65, can still be 
seen on its shores, and on its waters 
was fought the battle of ironclads, first 
in the world’s history, between the bar- 








rack -looking Virginia, more widely 
known as Merrimac, and the Monitor— 
a battle which revolutionized naval war- 
fare and relegated the wooden warship 
to the rear. In this vicinage is the most 
historic section of the most historic state. 


Td 


The Jamestown Ter-Centenary Expo- 
sition will subserve a dual purpose-—the 
lover of American antiquities will have 
a field unequalled and the commercial 
advantages of the section will receive 
attention. The people of this country 
do not know what wealth lies in old 
Virginia. They overlook our proximity 
to the markets of the world, and they are 
ignorant of our unparalleled shipping 
facilities. The exposition will show our 
home products and those of all the 
world. ‘The fabrics of the loom and gin 
will be displayed; machinery and the 
products of the earth will be exhibited. 
In the section most noted in America 
for sanguinary conflicts, the products of 
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peace will reign, worthy of the occasion 
and the age. 

The visitor to the exposition will have 
an opportunity of contrasting our home 
products with the specimens of foreign 
selection, for all the nations will be in- 
vited to exhibit. Virginia, the Mother 
of States, invites the world to meet her 
on her fete day. If only those common- 
wealths formed out of Virginia territory 
were to celebrate the occasion, an 
enormous exposition could be held, a 
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to over-estimate. Every nation will be 
invited to send representatives of its war 
marine to anchor in that harbor, where 
modern floating fortresses once fought. 
In connection with the largest ship- 
building plant in the world at Newport 
News and the Norfolk navy-yard at 
Portsmouth, the naval display can be 
made greater than possible elsewhere. 
Our geographical location is such that 
we fear not the great armies of the world. 
To our navy we must trust the flag. 
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world’s fair in the broadest sense. 


ad 


Of the special features of the exposi- 
tion, the naval will predominate. Nat- 
urally, much interest will be taken in 
the reproduction of Jamestown, which 
will be as true to nature as space will 
permit; but Hampton Roads, lying at 
the foot of the grounds, affords an op- 
portunity for marine display impossible 
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Money is required to maintain its power 
and preserve its efficiency. The votes 
of members of congress will not be given 
for the purpose unless the people behind 
them approve it. The assembling -of 
great battleships in Hampton Roads in 
connection with the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion will give the people an opportunity 
to see the navy of the United States, by 
means of reduced rates to the exposition. 
They will see the importance of keeping 
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it up to the highest standard, and will- 
ingly vote for representatives who will, 
in turn, do all in their power to make 
our ships float on the front line with the 
powerful fleets of Europe. 
vt 
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Books THE Boys AND GIRLS WILL WANT 


ECEIVED too late to be included in 

Miss Sanborn’s general survey of the 
best Christmas books for the c..ildren, 
the little group of volumes of this char- 
acter published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company of Indianapolis are so inter- 
esting and so handsomely made, that 
we wish to direct the attention of the 
children and their parents to them -— 
even though this brief note does fall out- 
side the book department. The list in- 
cludes: Zhe Surprising Adventures of 
the Magical Monarch of Mo, written by 
L. Frank Baum and illustrated by Frank 
Verbeck; Zhe Enchanted Island of Yew, 
written by Mr. Baum and illustrated by 
Fannie Y. Cory; Zhe New Wizard of 
Oz, a revision of Mr. Baum’s first great 
success, illustrated by W. W. Denslow; 
The Songs of the Trees, text and pictures 
by Mary Y. Robinson, music by Joseph- 


ine Robinson, and Zroubadour Tales, 
written by Evaleen Stein and illustrated 
by Virginia, Keep, Maxfield Parrish, B. 
Rosenmeyer and Edward Edwards. 

Mr. Baum says of his tales: ‘*These 
stories are not true. They could not be 
true and be so marvelous.’’ Lucky the 
boy or girl who finds one of his books 
among the Christmas gifts! Miss Stein’s 
Troubadour Tales are delightful stories 
of the long, long ago, in France and 
Finland, and little boys and girls are 
their heroes and heroines. Zhe Songs 
of the Trees is a large book-~—and for 
each month one tree is treated, in pic- 
tures, poetry, music and tree-biography: 
a book that every sinall nature-lover will 
cherish. The publishers write: ‘*We 
are proud of these books.’’ Weli they 
may be. Nothing more attractive has 
come from the press thisseason. /. /. 





June Winston 


A NOvEL COMPOSED OF TEN SHORT STORIES 


By CARRIE HUNT LATTA 


AUTHOR OF “THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF JAMES CARRINGTON, JR.” 


THE 


PEAL of the door-bell at the Wins- 

ton house, followed immediately by 
a resounding knock, took Clementine to 
the door in a hurry. A drayman, his 
face red with the strong February wind, 
stood waiting. In his arms he held 
a wooden box. 

The top of the box was covered over 
with slats, and between two of them 
Clementine caught sight of a pink nose. 

‘‘ Howdy,’’ the drayman said, in a 
friendly tone, placing the box on the 
floor: 

‘‘ This ’ere box is addressed to ‘ Miss 
June Winston.’ A valemtime, I ’low. 
An’ say, Clementine, it’s th’ queerest 
valemtime, th’ queerest critter I ever laid 
eyes on. A cross ’tween a beast and 
a repteel. The charges is paid. How 
are you? You're lookin’ well. A cold 
day, this is, real weathery, eh?”’ 

‘¢ T,—I’m well,’’ Clementine answered, 
peering anxiously into the box. 

‘‘That’s good. I knowed it ’fore I 
asked it. Gimme a hammer, er a chisel 
er somethin’ and I’ll open th’ box. The 
critter’s tired of sich small quarters, I 
doubt. It’s been takin’ on some.”’ 

Clementine’s usual volubility had de- 
serted her. Without a word, she did as 
she was told, returning quickly with 
a stove poker. The drayman took it 
with a slight exclamation, more forcible 
than polite, but succeeded in opening 
the box with it. 

And out of the box there scrambled 
the strangest animal either Clementine 
or the drayman had ever seen. With 
a wild shriek, Clementine mounted 


FOURTH STORY 


a chair, tucking her skirts about her 
as the chair rocked back and forth. 

“Oh! Ugh! Fer kingdom come! 
Silas Lilyblade, what did you. bring 
such a dreadful, dee-formed thing here 
for? Hit looks like a young dragon. 
Put it back in the box this minnit, er— 
er I’ll never speak to you again."’ 

The drayman, his eyes wide with 
astonishment, yet enjoying the scene 
hugely, took up the little animal gin- 
gerly and put it, crying pitifully, back 
into the box. 

‘“Nail it up,’’ commanded Clemen- 
tine. ‘* Nail it up.’’ 

He put the nails in place and pounded 
them in with his boot heel. Then he 
looked up with a laugh and reached out 
his hand to Clementine. 

** Come down off’n your perch, Clem- 
entine. Yer safe now.’’ 

Clementine, with a flushed face, but 
greatly relieved, descended, ignoring 
the outstretched hand, however. 

‘* Where shall I put the box, Clemen- - 
tine? In the kitchen?”’ 

‘*T reckon so. I'll have to wait till 
Mr. Winston comes home to dinner 
*fore I can to tell what to do. My, oh 
my! What a start that did give me.”’ 

*“*You needn’t‘been afraid with me 
here,’’ the drayman said, winking sig- 
nificantly as he paused in the kitchen 
door. 

“Huh! You was as bad scairt as I 
was, if not worse. With you here? Who 
are you?”’ 

‘* Well, I ain’t no great shakes, but I 
wouldn’t let the critter hurt you. I had 
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th’ poker in my hand. I wouldn’t let 
nothin’ hurt you, Clementine.” 

When the Winston children came 
home from school at noon that day, 
there was a look of anxiety and conster- 
nation on Clementine’s face which was 
very mysterious. But she said nothing. 

Harold, however, whose propensity to 
eat was alinost overwhelming, went into 
the kitchen to see if there might be 
a cabbage stalk to nibble, a cake-crock 
to ‘‘lick’’ or a bit of dough left to be 
baked on the top of the stove. 

But he forgot all about these things, 
for there, behind the stove, was the slat- 
covered box, with a pink nose and a pair 
of beautiful, soft eyes peeping out. And 
such a sound of scratching on the sides 
of the box as never was heard. 

‘*Oh gee! As’prise! A dog! 
rah! Hooray!” 

But just as he leaned over to caress 
the animal he was suddenly seized from 
behind and whirled almost across the 
room. 

‘*TD-don’t tech it. D-don’t,’’ Clem- 
entine stuttered, amost breathless with 
excitement. ‘‘It ain’t a dog. It may 
look like one, an’ it does, some, ’bout its 
head. But jest wait till you see it, all of 
it. No, it ain’t no dog, Harold.” 

‘*’Tis a dog,’’ Harold declared stub- 
bornly, rubbing his elbow which had 
struck on the corner of the table as he 
had flown past. 

Then he ran away to tell of his dis- 
covery. June, with wide eyes, hastened 
to the kitchen. John came more leis- 
urely, as it was unbecoming to a boy of 
his years (he was wearing standing col- 
lars now) to take too much interest in 
childish things and family matters. 

June’s heart went out to the little crea- 
ture at once, but she was not allowed to 
touch it. Harold insisted upon feeding 
it, and was finally allowed to do so: but 
in Clementine’s own way. She placed 
a bit of meat on the end of a long piece 
of wood, and had Harold stand away as 


Hur- 
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far as possible when he dropped the 
meat into the box. 

“It might run its slashers out an’ 
pison you,”’ Clementinesaid. ‘‘Si Lily- 
blade said he knowed it was part repteel 
and,—”’ 

‘* You mean fangs,’’ John interrupted. 

‘* Well, whatever they are, I ain’t goin’ 
totakenoresk. But there’s your father, 
thank goodness. Go tell him about it 
right away, June, so’s he can plan to 
make way with it.’’ 

Mr. Winston was led into the kitchen. 
He opened the box immediately and 
lifted the little creature out. 

Clementine, with the potato masher 
lifted threateningly, stepped nimbly into 
the wood-box. Juneclung to her father’s 
arm with a look of wonder on her face. 
Harold slipped out at the back door 
and stood looking in, with the screen 
door between him and danger. 

John, whistling with pretended indif- 
ference, stepped into the dining-room, 
from where he looked at the animal with 
puzzled eyes. Mr. Winston laughed 
aloud as he spoke: 

‘* Well, well! I declare, June, if your 
uncle in Boston hasn’t sent you a dasch- 
und.”’ 

‘“*T told you all the time it wasn’t 
a dog,’’ Clementine cried triumphantly, 
waving the potato-masher at Harold. 

‘“*Oh, yes, Clementine, it is a dog. 
A littlke German dog called a daschund. 
He is a beauty. Come, June, see how 
friendly he is.’ 

Which was true, as at that moment he 
was running about almost wagging his 
tail off in an effort to show his friend- 
ship. He barked joyously. 

June leaned over and patted him. 
Harold came inside, and Clementine 
resumed the potato-mashing with vigor. 

‘*Well, it don’t-look-like-a-dog-no- 
how,’’ she said, emphasizing each word 
with the masher. ‘‘Mebby,”’ she solilo- 
quized, ‘‘ ef it was all cut off but its head 
an’ neck, er could always wear a big 
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square o’ pasteboard ’round its neck an’ 


was - always - comin’- toe-wards - you,-but > 


I never.”” 

She turned to the group around the 
dog. 

‘* Hit does look jest like it had been 
run over with suthin’. Mebby one of 
them trolley cars they has in big towns 
run over him when he was a pup, ef he 
ever was one. Either that,—er he’s 
dee-formed.”’ 

‘‘ Either a trolley car er a automo- 
bile,’’ Harold suggested. ‘‘Mebby Uncle 
Ned run over him hisself, with his own 
automobile.’’ 

‘* And then sent him out here to June 
because he didn’t know what else 
to do with him,’’ said John pessimis- 
tically. 

‘* John,”’ his father said sternly. 

June leaned over and gathered the 
queer little dog in her arms. She 
smoothed his brown, satiny coat lov- 
ingly. 

‘* Anyhow, he’s mine, and I’ll love 
him dearly,”’ she said, as the dog looked 
into her face with trusting eyes. 

That night as Mr. Winston sat reading 
he heard June say, as she tucked the 
little dog in bed for the night: 

‘‘ Goodnight doggie, I am your friend. 
We are a good deal alike, you and me. 
Our heads an’ faces are not so bad, but 
our bodies are. I am getting so awful 
tall, an’ my hands and feet are growing 
very much too fast for the rest of me. 
I’m ’fraid they will be giants, if they 
don’t stop. And your body, Kaiser, is 
dreadful; but we must bear our sorrows 
together. Besides, father says it’s the 
soul and not the body that counts.”’ 

This funny little dog had been in- 
tended for a valentine, but had arrived 
a day too soon. And the next day, 
being Saint Valentine’s, it was duly 
observed in the Winston family. 

Almost before the children were 
dressed the bell had rung several times 
and youthful admirers had left their 
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offerings in Clementine’s hands. So, at 
breakfast there were several figured en- 
velopes at each plate. A look of disap- 
pointment crept into June’s face as she 
looked over her’s. The one she had 
expected most was not among them. 
But she would not have said so for the 
world. 

John fingered two lace-trimmed, heart- 
bedecked squares of paper carelessly. 

‘*T guess all the girls are in love with 
me,’’ he announced with a bored air 
and with a hoarse effort to make his 
voice sound heavier. 

Mr. Winston’s eyes twinkled as he 
spoke: 

‘“‘If they are, my son, it is because 
they do not see you at home.”’ 

‘Then why don’t they all send you 
valemtimes? You only got two, and 
Harold got three and June got seven,”’ 
Clementine said, as she leaned over to 


‘ cut Harold’s meat for him. 


John’s face flushed but he made no 
reply. He was slowly but surely passing 
through the ‘‘smart Aleck’’ age, through 
which all boys must pass. All that he 
needed was time. Clementine often 
said that between the ages of six and 
eighteen boys should have ‘‘one good 
trouncin’ a day, on general princi- 
ples.”’ 

By the side of Clementine’s plate there 
was a flat, white box, which had not, as 
yet, been opened. She had looked at 
the two pretty valentines from June and 
Harold and the flashy comic addressed 
in John’s handwriting. But the one in 
the box was untouched. 

At last June could smother her curios- 
ity no longer. 

‘* Why don’t you look at the one in 
the box, Clementine?”’ 

Clementine’s face flushed and she 
looked at the address closely. 

‘‘Th’ handwritin’s so onfamiliar I 
thought mebby it wasn’t aimed fer me.’* 

When breakfast was over and Mr. 
Winston rose to go, Clementine broke 
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the string and opened the box. 
behold! 

A wonderful creation of white cellu- 
loid, decorated with flaming red poppies 
and tied with red silk cord. With 
a little flap, underneath which was an 
impassioned verse declaring undying 
affection. 

Clementine looked at it closely, read 
the verse very slowly, then turned it over 
with the remark: 

**T wonder how much it cost?”’ 

June shuddered. How could she treat 
it so lightly? 

‘*Who sent it, Clementine?’’ John 
asked, pushing his chair back. 

Clementine examined the box and 
found a card. 

‘*Fer kingdom come! 
tell.”’ 

‘‘Oh do, Clementine. 
begged June. 

Clementine shook her head. 

‘*T won’t tell,’’ she said determinedly. 

“But,’’ she added, ‘‘ it is a man — an’ 
I reckon he ain’t got much sense. I 
wonder what I ever said er done to make 
him so foolish? ”’ 

‘‘They’re a good many people in 
town who haven’t much sense,’’ John 
answered, with a toss of his head. 

June looked thoughtful as she spoke: 

“Well, I think Silas Lilyblade is the 
foolishest man in town. Last evening 
when I was coming home I met him 
and he said, ‘Did your beau send that 
critter to you fer a comic?’ I was so 
angry.”’ 

‘¢ Beau nothin’,”” snorted Clementine, 
her face very red. ‘‘I’ll give that man 
a piece of my mind; he’s jest a little bit 
too smart. Beau! An’ me hopin’ an’ 
prayin’ that you won’t get no sech no- 
tions in your head fer one while.”’ 

‘‘ Maybe Silas sent that valentine to 
you, Clementine,’’ John said as he left 
the room. 

“ An’ what if he did, John Winston? 
An’ what if he did? He’s got a right to 


And 
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send it, I reckon. But there, you'd 
ought to be ashamed to lose your temper 
over a bit of trash. Le’s fergit it.” 

But it was not forgotten for many a 
day, as, that night, in looking at the 
valentine in her own room, Clementine 
ran across a letter which was hidden 
away in the box. A letter which she 
answered. And that was the awful part 
of it. At least, since she mailed the 
letter herself instead of giving it to John 
to mail. Why, he had mailed every let- 
ter she had written since he was a very 
little boy and why, oh why, had the fates 
so willed it otherwise on this occasion? 

So, the only thing John could do was 
to await developments. 

All day long that Saint Valentine’s 
day June hoped and waited. But the 
longed-for valentine did not arrive. Her 
face burned when she remembered how 
much money she had spent for a certain 
beautiful, pink satin heart and had placed 
it in a box, a very pretty box, and mailed 
it with her own hand. 

How could any person neglect her so 
after receiving such athing? Could he 
have forgotten? 

Harold bitterly denied having had 
any such a missive placed in his trust, 
so June gave up hoping. 

Late that evening Clementine entered 
June’s room with some clothing. The 
room was almost dark, and as Clemen- 
tine was hanging the clothing in the 
wardrobe, she heard a noise which 
startled her. 

Turning, she saw at the window, which 
was slightly raised, a hand. Then an 
arm. But she did not scream. Not 
she. She tiptoed across the room and, 
leaning over the bed, grasped the hand 
firmly. 

‘* Ju-00-00-ne? June Winston, come 
he-e-re.’’ 

June was sitting reading. She rose 
instantly and ran into the room, her face 
white with fright. 

“* A—a thief. 


A b-bug, a b-burglar,”’ 














Clementine spluttered. ‘‘ Ketch hold 
of his hand and hold him while I go 
outside an’ git him.’”’ 

June drew back. 

“Oh, I don’t want him—I—I can’t. 
I’m ’fraid.’’ 

“‘Can’t? Youcan’t? You ketch hold 
of his hand this minnit an’ don’t you 
dare let him loose. Hold him tight.’’ 

June’s hands trembled so that she 
could hardly close them around the 
hand and wrist. A faint notion of the 
hand being rather small for a burglar 
crept into her mind, but she was too 
frightened to think. Her knees shook 
under her as Clementine hurried out. 

‘‘Oh June, June,” called a voice im- 
ploringly. 

What? Did the burglar know her 
name? She listened. 

‘* Lemme go, June. Lemme go before 
she comes. It’s me—a valentine — 
thought I’d see you if I brung it. Oh 
June.”’ 

Ah, it was ‘‘the boy who grinned.”’ 
Who else? June let go immediately. 
She heard a thud, the sound of flying 
feet, Clementine’s angry voice as she 
called after him: then she sank in a 
heap on the bed. As she did so she 
heard the rattling of paper. The valen- 
tine. She slipped it under her pillow 
just as Clementine appeared with blazing 
eyes. 

‘*What did you let him loose fer? 
What? And I always had thought him 
a decent, r’speckable boy of good 
parents. But I seen him. I seen him 
with my own eyes, an’ I’ll swear against 
him in court, an’ you’ll see.’’ 

June began to cry. 

‘‘Oh Clementine. Don’t. 
don’t tell anybody. He, 
brought me a valentine.” 

‘*A valentine? A valentine. Fer king- 
dom come! Why didn’t he send it? 
Er fetch it in a decent manner an’ ring 
th’ door bell, an’ not skulk aroun’ after 
dark, pokin’ his hands in folks’ bed- 
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rooms.. I did give him credit fer havin’ 
some sense but I was mistaken. I’d 
burn a valentine as was fetched that way. 
Howsumever,’’ she added, smoothing 
her hair and rolling up her sleeves pre- 
paratory to finishing supper, ‘‘I ain’t 
goin’ to say nothing at all about it.”’ 

‘* Thank you, Clementine,’’ June said 
gratefully, as she fingered the valentine. 
. But she did not get to see it then. 
Her father and brothers came in to sup- 
per, and it was not until she went to her 
room for the night that she opened the 
envelope with trembling fingers and 
drew out the valentine. 

Oh how beautiful it was. Smiling 
cupids, with garlands of forget-me-nots 
about them, flew here and there strewing 
love messages as they went. Cupids with 
bows and arrows, hearts pierced with 
arrows. And a verse of six lines from 
which Love itself seemed to positively 
breathe. 

June clasped her hands in ecstasy. 

‘“‘Oh mercy!’’ she said very softly as 
she put the valentine away. But she 
smiled very contentedly as she said it. 

And ‘‘the boy who grinned’’ was 
remembered in her prayers that night 
with fervor. 

Late the next afternoon Mr. Winston 
sat in his office writing busily. By 
a window sat John, reading. Several 
people had come and gone, but John 
had been too much interested in his 
story to be disturbed. 

But now, as some one entered, he 
looked up. And on looking up he saw 
—trouble. Trouble personified. 

‘* How do you do, Silas. Sit down,”’ 
Mr. Winston said cordially. 

Silas Lilyblade looked worried and 
uncomfortable. He looked very, very 
unhappy. He took his pipe from his 
pocket, looked at it, then, thinking the 
better of it, put it back in his pocket. 
Then he took a match from his pocket . 
and, in an absent-minded manner, put 
it in his mouth and puffed at it as if it 
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had been his pipe. He did not sit 
down, but stood, shifting uneasily from 
one foot to the other. 

‘* Mr. Winston, I come to, to see you 
bout, — ’bout one o’ your fambly.’’ 

Mr. Winston flashed an anxious look 
at John, who, for some reason flushed 
scarlet and fumbled nervously at his 
book. 

‘© What is it, Silas?’’ Mr. Winston 
asked. 

** Well, I reckon I hadn’t orto come 
to you "bout it, but—’’ He paused. 

‘* Oh yes, Silas, you ought. I’m the 
very person you should have come to,”’ 
Mr. Winston said encouragingly. 

‘* Excuse me, Mr. Winston, but you 
ain’t. It’s Clementine I’d ought to 
a-went to, but I was ’feared.’’ 

Mr. Winston drew a sigh of relief. 
Then it wasn’t John, after all. But, 
nevertheless, John looked very uncom- 
fortable. 

Silas fumbled about, looking through 


his pockets and finally drew out a letter. 
John, on catching sight of it, rose to his 
feet. 

‘Father, I think I’ll go home now. 
It is time to do the chores.” 

His father looked at him in astonish- 


ment. Do the chores without being told 
two or three times? The boy must be 
sick. 

‘* Very thoughtful of you, John, but 
wait a bit and we’ll walk home together,”’ 
Mr. Winston answered. 

John sat down. And Silas, having 
unfolded the letter, placed it before Mr. 
Winston. 

** Jest read that,’’ he said with an air 
of mystery. Mr. Winston read it, and 
there was a twinkle in his eyes as he 
looked up at Silas. 

**Well, Silas, I see nothing wrong 
about that. If Clementine isn’t willing, 
why, she isn’t. I’m sure it is a very 
kind letter.”’ 

Silas tossed his head impatiently. 

‘* Aw, it ain't that. You see, I never 
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wrote her no letter. I never asked her 
to marry me. I never sent her no val- 
emtime.”’ 

John had been drumming on the 
window pane, and now he drummed so 
hard they could hardly hear each other 
speak. They both turned to look at 
him, and Mr. Winston spoke sharply: 

‘John, John! What in the world do 
you mean? Have you no manners?”’ 

And, as John turned his face, his 
father saw instantly who the guilty party 
was. 

‘* Have you, ah — answered the letter 
— yet, Silas?’’ Mr. Winston asked anx- 
iously. 

** Yes,’’ answered Silas, ‘‘I’ve wrote.’’ 

Mr. Winston sighed. 

‘‘ But I ain’t sent the letter yet,’’ Silas 
added. 

Mr. Winston drew a breath of relief 
and John breathed again. 

‘‘Now Mr. Winston, somebody’s 
played a joke on me an’ her. She’s 
a nice girl, Clementine is, an’ I had 
thought that sometime when I got a bit 
o’ money laid by, I might possibly ask 
her if she’d have me. Ef I had th’ 
feller as has done this, I bet he’d see 
stars. I bet I’d break ever’ bone in his 
body. Low-lived, drunken pup.”’ 

And he looked dangerous as he spoke. 
John looked at his brawny arms and 
strong hands and shuddered. 

*©You have no idea who,— who did 
it, Silas?’”’ 

‘* None whatsumever. 
is jealous, I reckon. 
know.” 

Mr. Winston looked thoughtful and 
did not speak for several moments. He 
looked from Silas to John, then at the 
open letter. 

**T think, Silas, that you had better let 
the matter drop just where it is. I 
would not send the answer to this letter 
which you have written, telling Clemen- 
tine that you did not send the valentine, 
did not.ask her to marry you. Think 


Some feller as 
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how uncomfortable it would make her 
feel. You’re man enough to shield a 
woman, I know, Silas. Besides, you’re 
really no worse off than you were before. 
Better, if anything, for how was Clem- 
entine ever to know that you admire her, 
or—er, if someone did not tell her? 
Maybe this person has done you a good 
turn after all. Besides, she gives you 
some hope. Let’s see the letter again. 

“6 Tf youre willin’ to watt tll the 
Winston children is growd up an’ mar- 
ried an’ set up to housekeepin’, June 
in @ vine-covered cottage with a bird 
house up on a long pole in the back 
yard for sech I have always planned for 
her an’ tf Mr. Winston wants to break 
up housekeepin’ an’ go an’ live with 
June, "course he'd live with June, an’ 
June don't need me an’ I ain't dead of 
old age w'y then, who can tell?’ And 
Silas, my man, who can tell? Clemen- 
tine’s worth waiting for, isn’t she? 
Besides, she might change her mind and 
be willing to hurry matters a little.’’ 

Mr. Winston had spoken earnestly. 
Silas nodded slowly. 

‘‘ But she might hurry matters ’fore I 
git a bit o’ money laid by. Well, any- 
how, she’s worth waitin’ fer.. But I’ll 
keep her letter so’s to draw it on her 
later on ef she tries to break her promise 
tome. Fer, as’she says, who can tell?”’ 

He folded the letter, then, cocking his 
head to one side and closing one eye, he 
asked, rather sheepishly: 

‘Say, did you see the valentine, Mr. 
Winston?”’ 

Yes.” 

‘* Was it purty?”’ 

‘“* Very pretty.” 

‘« Have a verse on it?”’ 

‘Ves, a verse and some red flowers 
and some red cord. Oh, yes,’’ he went 
on, regarding John with ominous looks, 


‘*red cord. Very pretty, Silas, very 
pretty indeed.’’ 

‘*Glad o’ that. I s’pose she’s put it 
away to keep it. Eh?” 

‘*Oh yes, no doubt about it. No 
doubt but that she has put it away-very- 
good-indeed. Very good, Silas.’’ 

Mr. Winston ran on absently, regard- 
ing John with a peculiar look in his eyes. 

‘Well, I’m feelin’ better, Mr. Wins- 
ton, an’ I much obleeged to you fer th’ 
good advice. Ef you have a trunk to 
haul to th’ station, jes’ let me know an’ 
I'll haul it fer nothin’.’”’ 

He closed the door, and as he did so 
Mr. Winston rose, still looking at John. 
Then the door opened and Silas put his 
head in long enough to say: 

‘Ef I ever find out who wrote that 
letter I’ll punch his head.”’ 

Mr. Winston did not turn his head 
but still looked at John while he said 
earnestly: 

**So I would, Silas, so I would.”’ 

Clementine, dressed up considerably, 
in a state of hilarious excitement and 
volubility over her first (and last) pro- 
posal of marriage, waited supper that 
evening until very late. 

And when Mr. Winston and John did 
finally come John went to his own room 
immediately. Mr. Winston himself took 
a scanty supper in to him. And for 
some reason, the family never learned, 
John took on a meek and lowly mien 
which lasted for several weeks. During 
which time he showed a vast amount of 
respect for his father’s wishes. 

And as for June, June the tender- 
hearted, who was beginning to “ grow 
up,’ she fingered the beloved valentine 
with the cupids, the forget-me-nots and 
the hearts daily, until it was quite worn. 
But she kept it, frayed as it was, among 
her dearest treasures. 
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NEGRO QUARTER 


HE “ cake-walk,” which has been so pop- 
ular on the American stage for the last 
few years, and which has recently been intro- 
duced into the cities of Europe, has a unique 
history as compared with other minstrel 
amusements. 
This dance originated with the slaves upon 
the southern plantations of the United States. 


Like many, in fact nearly all of the negro - 


specialties which have become popular upon 
the minstrel stage, the cake-walk is the growth 
and development of the idiosyncrasies of the 
old-time negro slaves of the southern planta- 
tion. But the cake-walk differs from most 
of the negro specialties in that it is a purely 
negro production, while nearly all the so- 
called songs and melodies are the production 
of white men, and were never heard upon 
the southern plantation until after they had 
been publicly sung by their white authors, 
who were, as a rule, ignorant of the true 
negro character, hence were unable to inject 
into their songs the real charm which at- 
taches to the old-fashioned negro slave and 
leaves the songs lacking that pathos and sen- 
timent which is inborn in the negro. 

The cake-walk, however* was slow in its 
development; starting from an incident, as 
it were, it gradually developed stage by stage, 
from a simple matter of a moment’s fun for 
the fun-loving negro, until it became the 
great “negro-quarter” entertainment of the 
southern plantations. 


a 


In order thoroughly to appreciate and 
enjoy those old-time amusements one must 


be made to understand much of the surround- 
ing circumstances, therefore I must take you 
back nearly half a century, to the years be- 
fore the Civil war, when negro slavery was 
the greatest institution of the South, and 
when the customs of the country were 
stamped with a character all their own. 

Since those happy days, time’s reaper has 
been busy among the old gentry of the South 
and has gathered most of the old typical 
southerners to their final home, where we 
hope they have found another sunny clime in 
which they can enjoy that eternal peace 
which is promised to the “pure in heart.” 

But all are not yet gone: here and there we 
still see one of the old stock, who is a fit rep- 
resentative of those days which are enshrined 
in song and told in story; still as proud, dig- 
nified and true to old customs and traditions 
as in days lang syne. These old landmarks 
of ante-bellum days still retain the character- 
istics of universal courtesy and open hospi- 
tality, notwithstanding most of them who 
were accounted among the wealthiest in the 
land are now reduced to straits which in for- 
mer years they thought it impossible to en- 
dure. But poverty, while it has swept away 
their former wealth, has not brought them 
from their high estate of honor and gentility. 
Unfortunately, however, it has produced a 
reserve which is not natural, but has erased 
none of the marks which hold them to the 
“Old South:” those marks are written in 
every lineament, heard in every accent and 
recognized in every motion; you would know 
them anywhere. 

These aged remnants of a beautiful past 
are never so happy as when recounting the 
comforts and pleasures of those former days, 
and as they warm up with their subject, they 
seem to live over again those days before the 
war—there are delightful stories beautifully 
told. 

But there came a terrible awakening,—in- 
ternal, civil war, the cruelest of all wars, 
where brother was arrayed against brother 
and father against son—but I shall not dwell 
upon its horrors nor elaborate its results. It 
was not only a political revolution but a com- 
mercial revelation. It was a bloody transi- 
tion from a happy, contented, rural life of 
ease and comfort, to an exciting, pushing, 
crushing, commercial struggle ; old traditions 








were ignored and old idols were ruthlessly 
shattered. The scramble for wealth, the 
hurry and flurry of a “ New South” pushed 
aside these old southerners and left them 
stranded in the midst of the bustle, wonder- 
ing what it all means. 

The younger element, however, became 
imbued with the spirit of progress and quickly 
assumed the burdens of rebuilding and rehab- 
ilitating the places that were laid waste by 
the vicissitudes of the war and entered into 
the work with a courage that foretold the suc- 
cess that is visible upon every hand today. 


& 


The great and predominant institution of 
the South before the war and which drew a 
distinct sectional line between the two sec- 
tions of our country, was negro slavery. It 
is not my province to discuss its rights or 
wrongs; it was here, a fixed institution of 
Many years standing and its impress was 
upon the country and upon the people. The 
negro slaves outnumbered the white people 
in the South and yet there was no strife be- 
tween the races, no serious troubles, and 
peace and good-will was the rule between 
masters and slaves. There were exceptions, 
but they were rare and more emphatically 
proved the general rule—the negro slaves were 
counted the happiest race of people in the 
world. They knew no responsibilities and 
had no cares: their numbers were most fre- 
quently greater than the labor required; 
hence their work was light and they were well 
fed and comfortably clothed and housed. 

The greater number of negro slaves in the 
South were in the cotton-growing belt, whjch, 
from its great preponderance of black popu- 
lation was called the “Black Belt,” which 
name it stillretains. The Black Belt begins- 
in eastern Georgia and runs west, through 
central Georgia, central Alabama, central 
Mississippi and central and northern Louisi- 
ana. (Texas at that time had not become 
‘prominent as a cotton state.) This belt then 
produced nearly one-half of the world’s sup- 
ply of cotton and surely “cotton was king.” 

The great wealth of the South, outside of 
her principal cities, was in the Black Belt, 
not only on account of the large amount in- 
vested in negro slaves, but by reason of the 
vast production of cotton and the profits 
accruing therefrom. Wealth, education and 
refinement always go hand in hand and the 
beauty, intelligence and virtue of the women 
of the Black Belt were its proudest boast; 
while honor, hospitality, and chivalry among 
her men were acknowledged marks of dis- 
tinction and admiration. In fact, the nearest 
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approach to old-world arisiocracy in this 
country was found in the Black Belt of the 
South and in the cities of New Orleans, 
Mobile, Charleston and Savannah. 

The negroes of the southern plantations 
were a happy-go-lucky race: they were gro- 
tesque imitators, vou could almost tell the 
characteristics of the master by the conduct 
of the slave in his attempts to assume his 
master’s manners and habits. The negro 
slave was also a character of caste,—he 
counted himself up or down in the social 
scale according to the number of slaves his 
master owned. He would treat with scant 
courtesy the negroes belonging to the poorer 
neighbors; the “poo’ white trash” was his 
contempt and the “free nigger” was his 
horror. The negro is of a very social nature ; 
put him alone and he is a poor worker, he is 
also a poor player —I believe that he would 
rather work in company than play alone; he 
does not like isolation, he wants to dwell in 
community. 

To understand the negro thoroughly, to 
appreciate his good qualities, to learn to 
overlook his faults and do him justice for his 
merits, one must have been raised with him, 
must have played with him as a child, romped 
and fought with him as a boy, and hunted, 
fished and danced with him in early youth. 
The southern negro was always a never-fail- 
ing source from which to draw fun and 
amusement. 

Upon the old southern plantations the 
negro cabins are built a little remote from 
the “Big Hause,” (as the planter’s residence 
is called) and always convenient to a spring 
of pure water. These cabins, each with its 
large garden patch, form a rambling settle- 
ment, which, in plantation parlance, is called 
the “Negro Quarter,” more frequently abbre- 
viated to “The Quarter.” Here were the 
homes of the plantation hands and their fami- 
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lies. One of the greatest features of the old 
plantation was its negro quarter, for it was 
there that the young men went to witness, 
and often to participate in, the fun and frolic 
which was universal among the southern ne- 














THE BATTLE ROYAL 


groes. After the day’s work was done, fa- 
tigue was forgotten and the negroes gave 
themselves over to sports and amusements, 
always accompanied with music, for music 
is as natural to the negroes of the South as 
songs to the song-birds of the southern 
swamps and glades. 


a 


What bull-fighting was to the sports of 
Spain, cock-fighting was to the amusements 
of the Old South. Great care was taken by 
the old and young planters in the rearing of 
birds for the cock-pit. They were most care- 
ful in selecting well proven strains and in 
training them for the pit. Many of the plan- 
tations had their game poultry yards and the 
gentlemen were as proud of their game birds 
as they were of their horses. They were 
always ready to pit their birds against all 
comers and frequently “backed” their prow- 
ess with large wagers. Nearly all the vil- 
lages in the South had their cock-pits, but 
New Orleans and Mobile were the special 
sporting centers for the whole South. 

The real game-cock is all that the name 
implies: he will fight to the death, he never 
surrenders and never gives quarter—a 
whipped game-cock is pretty certain to be a 
dead one. From the time a brood of chick- 
ens have attained sufficient age for the little 
cocks to begin to try to crow, the game spirit 
begins to make itself seen; the little birds 
begin to fight for the leadership of the brood 
and these struggles continue from time to 
time until the chicks are full grown. When 
they have attained their full growth there is 
always a decisive contest, which is always a 
bitter one, often lasting for hours, and only 
saved from fatal results ‘by the absence of 
spurs, which have not yet had time to grow. 
This is always a battle-royal, and the victor- 
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ious cock, with scarcely enough strength left 
him to stand, manages to utter a weak crow 
of victory and is given his place at the head 
of the brood and is honored by being de- 
clared “cock of the walk.” Should one of 
the negroes be so fortunate as to witness this 
“big fight” he is envied by all the negroes 
upon the plantation and delights in showing 
off the “fine p’ints” of the cock of the walk. 
After this fight, the cocks which are to go to 
the cock-pit are put in training, which 
hardens them for endurance and lets them 
get age, both of which are very essential in 
the pit. 
ws 


As I have previously said, the negroes are 
great imitators; they draw inspiration and 
extract fun and amusement from everything 
surrounding them and add figures to their 
dances by imitating some act or motion. 
They have the “Rabbit Waltz,” the “Buzzard 
Lope,” the “Possum Swing,” the “Coon Gal- 
lop,” the “Cock of the Walk” and as many 
others as there are animate things to draw 
from, but the last named is the dance that 
has become famous on both continents under 
the name of the cake-walk. 

At first the figure was only an incident in 
their dances, a “crow,” in imitation of the 
game-cock as he announced his victory. 
Then was added the strutting and flapping 
of wings, then the cock at the head of his 
brood—this was represented by a negro man 
at the head of several men and women in 
couples, each dancing and imitating the 
strutting, crowing, scratching and other 
antics of the brood of fowl, the leader gener- 
erally having two palm-leaf fans to use as 
wings. The more grotesque and novel the 
antics of the negroes were rendered, the 
greater was the amusement, and the couple 
who produced the most fun were voted the 
most popular and the man was declared 
“cock of the walk,” and made the leader of 
the next exhibition. 

This dance, takingits origin from the most 
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popular amusement in the South, fairly 
jumped into popularity and became the fav- 
orite dance upon all the large plantations. Its 
popularity soon extended to the “Big House” 
and the young men were told when to come 
to the Quarter to see it; they seldom failed to 
be present and showed their appreciation of 
the dance by “tipping” the successful couple 
and often put up a prize of a new hat or 
Something that would please the negroes. 
The young ladies were not long in finding 
out the attractions and accompanied the 
gentlemen and enjoyed the dances greatly; 
they added their “tips” in the shape of candy, 
confections and knick-knacks and on special 
occasions would give a prize of a large, hand- 
some cake. These attentions to their amuse- 
ments stimulated the negroes to their great- 
est efforts and made this dance, then called 
the “cock-walk,” the most popular amuse- 
ment on the plantations. 

From the offering of prizes on certain occa- 
sions, the dance upon those occasions was 
called the “prize-walk,” but the character of 
the much-coveted prize soon attached itself 
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to the dance and it became known as. the 
“cake-walk,” by which name it has survived 
most of the old slave-time amusements and 
has become famous over the continents of 
America and Europe. 

Nothing can add to the original dance, as 
it was performed upon the old plantations of 
the South in the days before the war, by the 
negroes whose very hearts werein it. Elab- 
orating and costuming has not improved it; 
it is one of those productions that will not 
bear ornamentation; to attempt to make it 
more attractive by adding brilliant settings 
is like gilding fine gold. 

The plain, workaday dress, the log-cabin 
settings, with the accessories of only the fans, 
produces, from its very simplicity, a feeling 
in the hearts of an audience which cannot be 
produced by tinsel and glitter; thereis a 
sentiment, a character in the dance which 
with its simplicity is exclusively its own— 
there can be but one genuine “cake-walk” 
and that when once witnessed makes all tin- 
seled imitations tame and insipid by com- 
parison. 








Its silvery steps are my Beauty’s to meet with the moon. 


Oh, long stream! 


Oh, my long sorrow! 


A breeze disappears under the willow swing: 


Its yellow laughters are my Beauty’s along a lily road. 


Oh, long willow swing! 
Oh, my long sorrow! 


A swallow soars into the soul of the Sun: 


Its way is my Beauty’s to conquer all my heart. 


Oh, long swallow’s soar! 
Oh, my long sorrow! 


My tears fall over a rose gazing down: 


The breath of the rose is my Beauty’s half-love, half-scorn. 
Oh, long silence of the rose! 
Oh, my long sorrow ! 








When Mercy Woke 
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664» ENTLEMEN of the jury, have 
you agreed upon a verdict? ”’ 
The foreman unlimbered himself from 


the corner chair in the jury-box and | 


made reply: 

‘* Your Honor, we have.’’ 

‘** Hand it to the bailiff.’’ 

With a flourish the foreman handed 
instructions, exhibits and verdict to the 
bailiff, who squeaked across the bare floor 
of the court-room to where the clerk sat 
at his desk. 

The prisoner, seated at a table in front 
of the judge, never took his eyes off the 
paper; it attracted him as the stare of 
a reptile hypnotizes a bird. The clerk 
took the paper, and carefully spreading 
it out on the desk in front of him, 
straightened the creases, then read it 
through to himself carefully and slowly. 
Two young reporters leaning against his 
desk laid a wager as to the verdict, and 
snickered at the dignified way in which 
the clerk proceeded. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, you will 
listen to the reading of your verdict as it 
will be recorded.”’ 3 

The clerk cleared his throat and the 
judge rattled the leaves of the criminal 
calendar, hunting the place for the 
proper entry. 

‘* State of Iowa versus John Larkin. 
We, the jury, find the defendant guilty 
of assault with intent to inflict great 
bodily injury.”’ 

One of the reporters snickered louder 
and slapped his losing confrere on the 
shoulder. 

** You’re stuck two bits,” he murmured 
gleefully. 

Judge Bailey frowned at the prisoner, 
and then turned toward the foreman. 

** Is this your verdict?”’ 


‘Tue Broop-RED Hoopoo” 


The foreman nodded. 

**So say you all?”’ 

The other jurors gave assent. 

**You are discharged from further 
attendance upon this case. Your leni- 
ency was ill advised.’’ 

The jurors squeaked and slumped from 
their box out of the room. The prisoner, 
Larkin, sat a moment with his head be- 
tween his arms on the table. When he 
raised his head the tears had moistened 
his sleeves and he was weeping quietly. 

‘* Well, I guess he got off mighty easy,’’ 
said the clerk’s deputy to that worthy; 
but the clerk made no reply. He was 
elected and paid $2,000 a year to be 
dignified when verdicts were returned. 

Judge Bailey scowled as he wrote 
rapidly in the calendar and prepared to 
adjourn court. It was the last day of 
the December term, and the Christmas 
vacation was at hand. There would be 
no more court until the new year was 
well under way, and while Christmas or 
any other holiday made no difference to 
Judge Bailey, his associates insisted on 
adjournment and he was forced to assent. 

‘* If it please the court, we waive time 
and ask immediate sentence.’’ 

It was Larkin’s attorney, a profes- 
sional shyster, who spoke. He had been 
appointed to defend Larkin because the 
prisoner was without means. His pay 
was only $10; the county allowed that 
for criminal defense. There was not 
enough money in it to warrant much of 
a defense or any waste of time. 

Judge Bailey reopened the calendar. 

‘* Larkin, stand up!’’ and the judge’s 
voice was ominous. 

Larkin arose, and trembled as he 
leaned against the table for support. 
Over in a dark corner of the court-room 
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a little woman in a faded grey dress sat 
with dry, hard eyes, to which alleviating 
tears would not come; but her face was 
marked with poverty, sorrow and woe. 
She was Larkin’s wife. _ 

‘‘ You were indicted for assault with 
intent to murder; the jury cut down the 
offence and found you guilty. Their 
leniency was ill advised. It would have 
been better for you to go to the peniten- 
tiary than to jail for the term for which 
I shall send you. Had I been on the 
jury, I would have voted for the highest 
offence. As it is, I give you the maxi- 
mum under the law. It is the judgment 
and order of this court that you be con- 
fined in the county jail of Polk county 
for one year and pay the costs of this 
action.”’ 

The little, dry-eyed woman over in 
the corner choked audibly and hurried 
toward her husband. Larkin sat down 
asifinadream. It was all so sudden. 
He had been tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced in less than a day. His mind 
could not keep pace with the occur- 
rences. 

‘*Mr. Bailiff, adjourn court until Jan- 
uary 7th,’’ announced Judge Bailey as he 
closed the calendar and stepped down 
from the bench. 

A deputy sheriff stepped up to Larkin. 

‘‘Come on,”’ he said gruffly. 

‘*Please, can’t I—’’ 

Mrs. Larkin had stepped between the 
two men. 

‘“‘Naw, I’m in a hurry,’’ interrupted 
the officer. ‘‘He got off easy enough; 
go down and see him some other time.’’ 

And with this the officer led Larkin 
back to jail and Mrs. Larkin crept 
silently and quietly out of the room and 
building. 

‘‘No copy in that,’’ remarked a news- 
paper man disdainfully. ‘Only ‘‘pen’’ 
sentences go over at our Office. Not 
even a good-sized bawl to build up into 
a sentiment story. Business is rotten.’’ 
“Well, here’s wishing you a merry 
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Christmas,’’ replied his confrere. 
going home tomorrow.”’ 

‘**Good luck to you,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Not a very merry Christmas for Lar- 
kin,’’ said the new stenographer. She 
had been there only a fortnight. 

‘‘Humph, little he’ll care,’’ retorted 
the older one. ‘‘They don’t notice it 
as we would; you’ll get used to such 
stuff.’’ 

Judge Bailey’s door opened and closed 
with asnap. The judge was muffled in 
his great coat and was going out. 

‘Good night, judge, merry Christ- 
mas,’’ called the deputy. 

‘*What’s that?’’ and the judge paused 
a moment. 

‘*Merry Christmas, I said.’ 

‘‘Oh yes, thank you; same to you.”’ 

‘“*You’ve got your nerve with you,”’ 
remarked a fellow deputy under his 
breath. 

‘‘The judge will call you down some 
day for being so fresh.”’ 

‘*Well, what do you think of that darn 
fool Larkin?’’ inquired a deputy sheriff 
as he lounged upto the clerk. ‘Blast 
me, if he ain’t blubbering because he’s 
got to go to jail, and him missing the 
“pen” so close.° He don’t know when 
he’s well off. Clint’s going to have duck 
Christmas day for the men.”’ 

‘‘Better’n he’d get at home,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘He’s a grandstander anyway. 
Not :much love lost with his wife, I 
guess; she never raised a tear.” 

From a near-by court-room came the 
sound of a gavel ringing on the desk. 

‘‘Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye; the dis- 
trict court of Polk county stands ad- 
journed until Monday, January 7.” 

The jurors trooped down the stairs. 

‘‘We’d have stuck Larkin for at- 
tempted murder if old man Grimes 
hadn’t have been so anxious to get 
home,’’ remarked one of the panel. 

‘‘That so?”’ inquired a fellow juror. 

‘*Yes, he’s got to bring in a load of 
turkeys tomorrow and we compromised 
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on a verdict so he could get away. It 
was a cinch for Larkin. 

**Guilty, wasn’t he, all right.”’ 

*‘T don’t feel so sure about that; but 
he’d been in trouble once before, and it’s 
a safe verdict to lock him up a while. 
Cold weather, you know,’’ and the 
juror laughed. 

The panel trooped out of the building 
together. 

‘*Let’s have something for luck and 
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Christmas,’’ said the foreman of the 
Larkin jury. The others agreed eagerly 
and followed him around the court- 
house, toward the nearest saloon. A‘s 
they passed the jail entrance in the base- 
ment, the iron door swung open and 
the jailer’s voice was heard, also the 
sounds of a man crying loudly. 

“Shut up, will you; you got off easy 
enough.”’ 

‘‘But my wife and the—” 
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“The little, dry-eyed woman hurried toward her husband.” 
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‘‘Oh, darn your wife, she’s glad to get 
rid of you.”’ 

**But you don’t know—”’ 

It was Larkin’s voice. Then the door 
swung to again, and the jurors passed 
on to have a ‘*Tom and Jerry’’ before 
separating for the term. 

An Iowa Christmas depends largely 
on the Fall’s corn crop. Corn is king 
in Iowa and the Hawkeyeans gauge every- 
thing by the annual production of the 
yellow grain. Twice a year the rural 
population flocks to the capital city to 
do its trading; that is, if the crop is 
a good one. Twice a year it wistfully 
reads the newspaper advertisements and 
stays at home, discontentedly: that is, if 
the crop is below the average. State 
Fair week and the holiday season: these 
are the red-letter seasons of an Iowa 
year. The one depends on the August 


estimate issued by the Weather and 
Crop Bureau; the other on the final 
statistics sent out on the first of each 


December. 

On the year in question Iowa farmers, 
accustomed as they are to breaking the 
corn record each year, smiled in glee, for 
the fields had richly rewarded their 
labors. The annual Harvest Home ser- 
mons in the city churches showed the 
Iowa corn-fields to be more valuable 
than the Klondyke gold-fields, and Iowa 
grinned from river to river and her 
broad fields shone with plenty. 

So the crop thermometer registered 
prosperity in the capital city on the 
night before Christmas. Christmas cheer 
was in the air; folks bustled and hurried 
along the business thoroughfares carry- 
ing mysterious, bulky bundles; amateur 
Santa Clauses were in every store. The 
money market was no longer tight; 
money was flowing like corn into the 
hopper; the merchants were busy and 
happy, the shoppers happy and busy. 

So those two commercial arteries of 
the capital city, running their lines 
through from the state-house on across 
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the river and to the homes of the rich, 
the Nob Hill of Des Moines, were puls- 
ing with life and gayety and plenty 
on this night. Store windows shone 
brightly; holiday goods were tumbled 
in profusion on all the counters; the 
streets were peopled with belated shop- 
pers; the crisp, wintry air crackled with 
good nature and cheer; there was no 
room in all the state for misery or 
poverty. 

But Judge Bailey was not thinking of 
Christmas or Christmas cheer as he 
silently paced the street alone. Of 
course, it was Christmas, and he knew it. 
Were not courts in vacation? Were not 
the streets unusually crowded? Had not 
the deputy at the court-house said some- 
thing to him about a merry Christmas? 
But as for a personal Christmas; — well, 
that belonged to the dim and distant 
past, which may come to light some day, 
but is well hidden now. So the judge 
paced along without any thought of 
Christmas shopping. He was vexed over 
a legal problem; the supreme court had 
reversed hitn a week before and the sting 
was not yet gone out of the judge’s mind. 

And so he was thinking as he became 
pocketed in a crowd which had surged 
against the window of one of the large 
Walnut street department stores. The 
judge looked up to see the trouble. He 
was in the second row of people, facing 
the window, in which a clownish Santa 
Claus was distributing presents to elfin 
girls and boys, in a mid-Winter scene; 
and the youngsters on the outside 
howled with glee. Then old Kris 
Kringle betook himself to another 
window, and the crowd, surging on, left 
the judge on the outskirts of the fickle 
mass. Beside him stood a woman, 
plainly, poorly dressed; drawing an 
old, threadbare shawl tightly about her 
shoulders and sniffling with the cold. 
With her was a little child, whose 
pinched face, bright with a flush not of 
health, was gazing wistfully at the piles 
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and piles of toys in the store window. 

‘*Mommer, mommer,”’ the little one 
wailed plaintively; ‘‘mommer, won’t 
you buy me a Noah’s ark?” 

*‘Oh, dearie,’’ and the little mother 
spoke up bravely, but firmly. ‘You 
know I can’t, dearie. Come, let’s hurry 
home, I’ll tell you the story of David 
and Goliath again.”’ 

‘*But, mommer, you’ve told me that 
so often; please can’t I have a great big 
doll like the one—”’ 

The little woman’s face wrinkled with 
pain, the pain of poverty fighting with 
love. 

“‘Come on, dearie. -I’ll tell youa new 
story. You know I can’t buy the doll; 
I must save our money for dad.”’ 

*“‘But, mommer, where’s dad? Why 
don’t dad come here and buy this for 
me? Oh, mommer, I think you might,” 
and the plaintive voice broke in a wail. 

It was then that Judge Bailey,inwardly 
defying the whole supreme court of 
Iowa, glanced down at the little girl. 
And as he moved away the little mother 
looked up at him, startled. It was Mrs. 
Larkin. 

‘‘Come, dearie, come; we must hurry,”’ 
and she shuddered as she clutched the 
girl to her and sped down the street. 

Judge Bailey had recognized the woman 
as the one who had been present in court 
when he sentenced Larkin to the county 
jail. He remembered dimly that Lar- 
kin’s case had been aggravated, that the 
jury’s clemency was ill advised, and then 
he forgot the occurrence and continued 
his walk. On up Walnut street, past the 
brightly lighted theater, with the stream 
of well dressed people passing in. Tim 
Murphy was there that night. 

‘*Everybody loves Tim,’’ murmured 
an impressionistic girl, leaning on the 
arm of her escort, as she passed the 
judge. 

*‘Everybody loves Tim,’’ the words 
followed the judge as he returned down 
the street. At the Kirkwood corner he 
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crossed over. There was another play- 
house; Hal Reid’s Might Before Christ- 
mas was the attraction. There was a 
gaudy lithograph in front of the theater. 
It showed the court scene: the white- 
haired judge sentencing his own boy. 
At the Savery corner the judge turned 
west, past the hotel. Even the trans- 
ients were buying and sending Christ- 
mas presents. It was contagious. The 
judge alone, in all the city, had no one 
to give a present to, no one who would 
remember him tomorrow. 

‘*Everybody loves Tim,’ 
ears. 

‘*Here, cabbie; come here.’’ 

It was the judge who gave the sharp 
order. He hardly recognized his voice. 
The cabman stopped short; he had 
heard that voice before, in the court- 
room. He turned his horse ina minute 
and drove up to the Savery curbing. 

‘*T’]l want you for a couple of hours,”’ 
said the judge, as he stepped inside the 
cab, remarking: 

**Drive me to Younkers’.”’ 

‘**Everybody loves Tim,’’ said the toys 
on the counter. Funny how the judge 
remembered the Eugene Field verse 
about Little Boy Blue and the faithful 
tin soldier covered with rust. Why, 
there was a set just like Little Boy Blue 
had. And bless him, if there wasn’t 
a gift copy of An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine that the judge had heard Riley 
recite once, when he had introduced 
him ata Lyceum. Hadn’t Riley written 
a poem about Tiny Tim; of course, 
**God bless us every one,’’ said Tiny 
Tim. The judge moved on from counter 
to counter in a new world. He had 
never imagined such things existed in _ 
such profusion before. And the shop- 
girls and the cash-girls looked at him in 
amazement; nota one but knew Judge 
Bailey, but none knew the judge in his 
present role. 

When the judge emerged from the 
store, a half hour later, he carried -an 
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armful of bundles, and every pocket 
bulged with its burden. They were all 
wrapped up, but the shop girls could 
have told what they were. There was 
a Noah’s ark, a set of tin soldiers, a tiny 
kitchen set, dolls of all sorts and sizes, 
picture books, mittens, hoods, stockings, 
handkerchiefs; the judge “had a fuller 
assortment than any prisoner ever 
charged with larceny and brought before 
him for sentence had been able to show. 

‘*Chase’s grocery,’’ laconically ordered 
the judge, and the cabbie, too surprised 
for words, drove slowly down the street. 

The scene was reenacted; but this 
time the cabbie had to help the court in 
carrying the purchases tothe cab. There 
was a sack of flour, potatoes, sugar, cof- 
fee; for an old bachelor the judge knew 
pretty well what to buy. 

‘‘Where now, your honor?’’ asked the 
cabman; he was afraid.to call the judge 
by name; it all seemed like a dream, but 
he had heard of contempt-of-court pro- 
ceedings. 

“‘One thousand five hundred and 
thirteen Lyons street,’’ said the judge as 
he clambered on the seat beside the 
driver; there was no room inside the cab. 

Then across the river went the strange 
equippage; cabbie and the judge side 
by side, saying never a word. Inside 
the cab, tin soldier and wax doll flirted 
outlandishly, but not a person the wiser. 
Across the river they went, and the 
chimes on St. Paul’s church began ring- 
ing out the ‘‘Coronation’’ and the bell 
of the Church of the Visitation, across 
from the state-house, was proclaiming 
the New Birth, when the cab stopped 
silently in front of a little house on 
Lyons street. 

‘“‘Wait a minute,” ordered the judge 
and he clambered down from the seat. 
Then he did something which would 
have figured strongly in a circumstantial 
evidence case. He crept stealthily up 
the board walk to the little frame house 
and listened at the door a minute. A 
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dim light was burning in the left front 
room. - The judge could see Mrs. Lar- 
kin and the little one talking quietly; 
the mother rocking the child as she 
told her the old, old story of the Naza- 
rene’s birth. But the judge could not 
hear; and he was longing to hear. So 
he went a step further in his career as 
an amateur house-breaker; and silently 
he turned the knob of the front door. 
It opened on a hall running through the 
building. On the left was the room of 
the Larkins; the other side of the house 
wasempty. The judge stealthily stepped 
inside and listened. The woman’s voice 
came to him crooning softly: 

‘And so the Christ child was born, 
there in the manger, with the cows lick- 
ing their tongues hungrily around him, 
but never hurting him and the horses 
neighing softly; so he went to sleep, on 
the hay, while the angels kept watch 
over him.”’ 

‘But, mommer, wasn’t he — ’”’ 

‘‘And then the stars came out one by 
one and they sang together like the great 
choir you heard once in the church and 
a great, bright star came shining and 
shining —”’ 

‘*‘Mommer, mommer; won’t dad ever 
come back? I want to see him, mom- 
mer, and I’m sleepy.’’ 

The judge stole outside again and 
patiently waited. In a few minutes the 
Larkin light was extinguished and all 
was still. Then, quietly, stealthily, like 
a thief in the night, the judge and the 
cabbie carried the parcels and set them 
inside the Larkin door, and when it was 
all done the judge took a note out of his 
pocket. He had written it in the grocery 
store, and it read thus: 

“Mrs. Larkin — Play Santa Claus for 
the little one. _ It will make a lonely heart 
glad to know of it. I have seen Judge 
Bailey and tried to have your husband's 
sentence commuted, but he refuses. Suill I 
made him promise to let you visit your hus- 
band, in jail, every day; and I have my- 
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‘“ ; a 
The Judge could see Mrs. Larkin and the little one talking quiet, 
quietly.” 
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self carried the order to the jatlor. It ts 
the best I could do; the judge would do no 
more. I wish you a merry Christmas.” 

There was no signature. 

The cab drew quietly away from Lyons 
street and again crossed the river. As 
Judge Bailey alighted at the Savery cor- 
ner, he handed the cabbie his fare, not 
a cent over, and gruffly said: 

“Tf you ever breathe a word of this to 
anyone, I’l] know it, and you’ll suffer. 
I know you,—Martin is not your only 
name; keep still, that’s all I’ve got 
to say.”’ 

Then the judge went home to his 
lonely, silent room. 

The next morning as the world awoke 
on a new Christmas and the bells and 
chimes rang out their messages, a little 
girl on Lyons street, stumbling out of 
her room, fell over a sack of oranges. 
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‘*Mommer, mommer, just look at this! 
See what Santie has brought!’’ she cried, 
and there was a world of joy and amaze- 
ment in her voice. Then joy reigned in 
the humble home. 

Across the river, in a lonely room, the 
judge lay asleep. The room was cold 
and bare, except for the law-books strewn 
about in confusion. Icicles hung on 
the window-sills, there was a scum of ice 
in the water-pitcher. Clothes hung in 
disorder on the chair. But the judge 
lay asleep, and if any one had looked in 
then he might have seen a smile playing 
about the mouth of the sleeper; a smile 
never seen by those who had known him 
for twenty years as lawyer and judge. 
But the smile was there, calm, peaceful, 
serene; the chimes rang merrily; an 
icicle dropped from the window sill; 
still the judge slept. 
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By 


AUTHOR OF 


HELEN HICKs 


“THE FREEHOLDER” 


ERE in this place a nascent breed and raw 
Emerged from servitude. thro’ stress and pain; 
And here, unstably throned, the nations saw 
A boy condemned to reign. 


Wilful, perverse, unfit, unteachable, 
He would not own the debt the scepter brings, 
Nor learn that vows the monarch too compel, 


And Jaws are more than kings. 


Love might have saved him, had not Love decreed 
His kingship should be servant to her own 


Small, selfish use. 


The outraged people’s deed 


Hurled him from life and throne. 
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THE most characteristic sign of the times 

ever expressed in the symbolism of archi- 
tecture is perhaps the modernized ruin of an 
old Trappist convent, near Montauban, in 
southern France: cells turned into guest- 
rooms for the visitors of the sport-loving 
proprietor; the rotunda aired and carpeted, 
courtyard stocked with fighting-cocks, the 
dungeon of silence ringing with the shouts of 
romping children. 

The mists of the Middle Ages still linger. 
We have parks and palace-suburbs, but also 
ventilation-defying slums, and societies for 
the suppression of popular pastimes on the 
day when ninetynine of a hundred wage- 
earners find their only chance of leisure. 
The main drift of tendencies, however, can 
no longer be mistaken. Slowly, but surely, 
our ghettos contract and our parks expand. 

Here and there a keen-eyed metropolitan 
is even discerning glimpses of the long-lost 
secret that enabled imperial Rome to govern 
the world with less than half the military 
force that now reconciles the subjects of a 
haughty European autocrat to the doctrine 
of renunciation. She did not try to enforce a 
monopoly of sunlight: her forty or fifty larg- 
est cities were supplied with free public 
amusements as liberally as with free public 
baths and free public drinking-water. 

The agreeable, moreover, will be combined 
with the transcendantly useful in the form of 
free public gymnasiums. Philanthropists 
will contribute to the fuel expenses of gym- 
nastic winter-halls, and arrange prize-compe- 
titions enough to turn thousands of juvenile 
topers into athletes. The prevalence of in- 
toxication will be abated by the increasing 
attractiveness of better pastimes. 

Hygiene, it may be assumed, will be taught 
even in the primary schools of civilized cities, 
if civilization has anything to do with the 
propaganda of utilitarian principles. Famili- 
arity with the health-laws of Nature, accord- 
ing to Herbert Spencer’s estimate, is apt to 
prove its usefulness about a thousand times 
oftener than a knowledge of all the languages 
and dialects buried in the cemetery of the 
past. Life will no longer be sacrificed to the 
specters of the catacombs. 

The Babels of our present-century are only 
preludes of the mammoth cities destined to 
develop under the stimulus of steam and 
electricity. It has been predicted—nay, 
demonstrated by the logic of strong proba- 
bility, that the big-city cluster at the mouth 
of the Hudson will reach the ten-million mark 
within fifty years; and similar portents will 
sprout on the Great Lakes, on Puget Sound, 


in the valley of the Mississippi and at five or 
six points of the Atlantic seaboard. Steam- 
ers, skirting the coast between Baltimore and 
Boston, will never for a moment be out of 
sight of harbor lights and giant warehouses. 
Boston will coalesce with Salem on one side 
and Concord on the other; Chicago with 
Hyde Park and Evanston. 

Yet these monster cities of the future will 
in many respects be nearer to nature than 
the country towns of the present age. Streets 
will be broad enough and tree-shady enough 
to resemble long-stretched parks; there will 
be ice-water fountains at every cross-road 
and free public baths in every ward. Tene- 
ment houses may develop into tenement coli- 
seums, but they will be cooled in summer, 
from turret to basement, by means of ice-air 
tubes, as thoroughly as steam-pipes will warm 
them in winter. The increasing value of 
building space will lift thousands of tene- 
ments skyward, but the desideratum of air- 
baths will not be neglected, and it is prob- 
able that the blessing of roof-top resorts will 
be multiplied on architect Blanchard’s plan, 
viz., the alternation of room-flats and open 
colonnades. Houses built in that manner 
will somewhat resemble Giotto’s Campanile, 
and every story of flats, as it were, will have 
a roof-garden of its own, a midway plaisance 
open to all points of the compass and separa- 
ting each elevator “landing” from the next 
higher flat. 

Slum alleys will be gradually eliminated, 
and their tenants transferred to cottage 
suburbs: at first, no doubt, with a consider- 
able risk of reflux tides, until the last rook- 
eries will be crowded like the ghettos of 
Chinese seaport towns. 

The total abolishment of central ward 
slums will inaugurate the “golden era of 
rapid transit” —an era of penny fares. It 
has long been an open secret that metropoli- 
tan tramways could be operated, with con- 
siderable profit, on a cent-a-trip schedule, and 
the blunder of monopoly license will hardly 
outlive the experience of its consequences 
for another quarter of a century. Cities may 
own their own rolling-stock and rights of way, 
but abuses of management will be obviated 
by open competition — five to five, or ten to 
ten-year contracts with the best bidder. 
Train after train will glide in, swiftly and 
noislessly, from far-out suburbs; the cost of 
round-trips will no longer curtail the income 
of wage-earners to a distressingly appreciable 
degree. It is even possible that street-car 
companies will compete for the privilege of 
carrying their passengers free—perhaps add 
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an inducement in the form of free ice-water 
lemonade and a moderate supply of free 
lunches, and more than balance their accounts 
by the enormous profits of their advertise- 
ment space, rows of ads. that will compel 
attention by all sorts of artistic and amusing 
devices. Vitascope processions, with auto- 
matic brass-bands will shout and tinkle for 
all who have eyes to see and ears to hear; 
electric novelties will blaze out with tricks 
irresistibly attractive to the audience of the 
flying variety show. Enterprise will enlist 
the wizards of science; competition will 
evolve contrivances undreamt of in the phil- 
osophy of old-time advertisement bureaus. 
In the larger cities American trolley adver- 
tisers may accomplish an improvement upon 
the “telephone newspaper” of Buda Pesth, 
and treat the public to pictorial resumés of 
the day’s news: moving picture placards, 
Turk and Bulgar weltering in deadly combat, 
views of the snow-clad Balkans floating by 
like dream visions, then the inevitable legend: 
“The almost total blockade of the mountain 
passes has not, however, prevented us from im- 
porting a ton of Turkish prunes, for sale by Hus- 
tleberg & Bros.at ten cents a pound; tropical 
Sruit in never-equaled variety.” 

And as surely as electric flyers will crowd 
out the trundling horse-omnibus, pneumatic 
tubes will supersede all sorts of delivery 
wagons. Fifty cents worth of lima beans 
needed: telephone to grocery at 8 A. M., reply 
at 8:3, arrival of tube-consignment at 8:5. 
Mistake? No canned things wanted, on 
account of noxious preservatives? Prefer 
beans in five-pound bags? Return cans; ar- 
rival of second consignment at 8:9; transac- 
tion finished in less than ten minutes. 

Letters and newspapers will be forwarded 
in the same manner, and postage problems 
will be solved by telephone. Also the emer- 
gencies of over-size packages. The distribu- 
tion office will send them either by district 
tubes, or at consignees’ option by special 
messenger. 

Automatic safeguards will prevent collis- 
ions, and, after market hours, delivery tubes 
will be used by circulating libraries, express 
offices, mechanics and artists. 

But tubes, as well as trolleys, will have to 
compete with steadily improving airships. 
Ballons will navigate the scot-free atmos- 
phere in all directions and Professor Helm- 
holtz may be-right in predicting that hydro- 
gen will yet be beaten as much as it now 
beats heated stuffings of common air. In 
other words, science will harness some sort 
of gas buoyant enough to reduce the size of 
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our present balloons about four-fifths, and 
aeronants will be seen carrying their travel- 
ing outfit as our Merrimack Indians used to 
shoulder a birch canoe, oars, drag-net and 
all. Handy-sized city balloons will peddle 
knick-knacks from house to house, and in 
response to signals will swoop down to lift a 
party of hurry passengers. 

“Catch the south-end steamer for the 
Bahamas? Can hardly make it, sir—unless” 
—with a glance at the rapidly adjusted bag- 
gage,— “unless you can have all your trav- 
elers ready in four minutes. There will be 
some delay at the ticket office, you know.” 

“But we have our tickets in our pockets, 
ready stamped and all.” 

“Oh, in that case, take your own time; 
we'll let the boat start and get you aboard if 
we catch her anywhere this side of Cape 
Cod.” 

Metropolitan aggregations of half a hun- 
dred different races, will tend to evolve 
an eclectic civilization, Italian conserva- 
tories will flourish side by side with Russian 
toboggans; temples of earth-worshippers 
with cloisters of Buddhist world-renouncers. 
Vegetarian restaurants will revel in the horti- 
cultural products of five continents and fifty 
archipelagoes, without interfering with a 
neighboring sanctuary of the Beefsteak 
Club. 

Prize competitions will associate the rep- 
resentatives of many different races and in- 
cidentally abate all sorts of international 
prejudices. Within the limits of sanitary 
safeguards, each nation and each creed will 
be allowed to work out the problem of salva- 
tion by recipes-of its own. 

Our grandchildren will see Russian Stun- 
dists test the principles of their peace gospel, 
and almost certainly also witness experi- 
ments in practical socialism, carried to all 
desired extremes, though perhaps with privi- 
leges of propaganda limited in a manner to 
obviate the gruesome prognostics of Eugene 
Richter. 

Every large city will enjoy the object les- 
son of a cooperation suburb, and the capacity 
of adaptation will be given a chance to cel- 
ebrate its triumphs in hammersmith towns, 
say five miles beyond the corporation limits, 
for that far, at least, noise emporiums will be 
banished from the residence quarters. 

Life-saving associations will perfect their 
methods, and, with one exception, will ex- 
tend their sphere of activity: fire fighters 
may have to limit their ministrations to in- 
door work; metropolitan architects will 
cease to use fuel as a building material. 
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This is my child. 
Ye other women who have children borne, 
Got ’neath the snowy sheets of wedlock, ye 
Who have your masters, do but own 
A partial and uncertain title to 
The offspring of your pain. 


This is my child. 
None other of all others in the world 
Has part or lot in him but I alone. 
The man who, drunken with my beauty, gave 
The possibility of motherhood 
Perhaps congratulates him that I name 
No father for my babe. He doth deceive 
Himself; ’tis I who gain by it, not he! 
He shared the sweets of flowering, that is true, 
As does the bee with wings a-drip with pollen 
Who brings fruition to the mother-bloom; 
But as the fruitage is the plant’s alone, 
So is my child mine only. 








Son of mine, 
No punishment art thou — no penalty 
To be avoided, gracious son of mine! 
I look into thy baby eyes and joy 
Wells in my bosom. What a prince thou art! 
To touch thee, to behold thee is delight! 
How perfect in each part and pretty way, 
How fair, how sweet, how dimpled, innocent, 
Gay, loving, tender, gentle, debonaire— 
How everything to lift a mother’s heart! 
What was the fierce joy, son, of getting thee, 
Compared with the delight of having thee! 
Thy lips upon me thrill as never his; 
Thine orbs beguile me as his own could never; 
Thy soft and cooing sounds of love entrance 
As all his idle vows lacked power to do. 
To hold thee to me is a pleasant thing; 
To know that I am author of thee, first 
Creation of my power of motherhood; 
To have thy little hand rest on my cheek; 
These are true pleasures. When thy trembling lips 
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Shall frame the lisping syllables to name 
Thy mother, I shall surely die of joy, 
I could not share thee, son! 


- This is my child. 
Poor, addled father, caught by custom’s view, 
Pervaded with the madness that he gains 
Who shifts responsibilities and lays 
On others’ shoulders what his own should bear, 
Go thou thy way. I do not envy thee, 
Nor would I recall thee. Hadst thou quickly come, - 
Full of the joy of fatherhood and begged 
To share my blessing — not with face averted 
And thinking it a shameful duty, hard 
To be complied with—what in my excess 
Of generous mother-love I might have done, 
I do not know; I might have given thee 
In my warm gratitude a mutual share 
In what was thine so little, mine so much. 
For thou wert compensated for thy part 
In the sheer bliss of it. 


Thou didst not come 
And, therefore, am I like those seldom things 
Which bring forth young by motherhood alone. 


AT THE WANE OF THE YEAR 


By EUGENE C. DOLSON 


COLD winds from the north sweep past, 
And moan through the desolate pines, 
As the autumn day declines 
While the sky is overcast; 
And along the roadside drear 
The aster and goldenrod — 
Poor flowers of a waning year— 
On their lithe stalks sway and nod. 
From the woods, so lately bright 
In the warm September day, 
The leaves now flutter away, 
And birds to the south take flight. 
How darkly on every hand 
The gathering storm-clouds frown, 
As drearily over the land 
The gloom of the night comes down. 
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Timothy Lane’s Reward of Virtue 


By EDWARD M. WOOLLEY 


IMOTHY LANE became a copy-boy 

on the Morning Herald when he was 
twelve years old. Previous to this in- 
auspicious entrance upon the field of 
journalism, he had sold newspapers for 
a living, so that he had been connected 
with the craft, after a fashion, for what 
seemed to him an extremely long time. 
Indeed, Tim had been a newsboy since 
he could remember. 

The way Tim happened to get a job 
on the Herald was rather unusual. One 
bitter Winter night— when he was yet 
a newsboy—he was sleeping in the lobby 
of the Herald office, close to a big steam 
radiator —so close that his old brown 
overcoat was beginning to smell like 
burning cotton. It was just before the 
hour when he must go to the mailing- 


room for his papers, and he was very 
sound asleep —as he always was at that 


unhappy time of the night. The inci- 
dent that changed the whole tenor of 
Timothy’s life was a trivial one, but 
trivial happenings often make history. 
Mr. Albert Pitson, the night city edi- 
tor of the Herald, chanced to be return- 
ing to the editorial sanctum from one of 
his periodic excursions to a neighboring 
buffet. There were not many lights in 
the lobby at this particular hour, and 
the room was in semi-darkness. It may 
or may not have been on this account 
that the night city editor stumbled over 
the form of Timothy Lane. If there was 
any other reason why Mr. Pitson was 
not able to see distinctly, there is no 
need to discuss the question here. 
However, Mr. Pitson did fall over 
Timothy with such force that for a few 
moments there was a good deal of excite- 
ment—the editor having gone to the 
floor and bumped his head on the radia- 
tor, and Tim having been more or less 


bruised by the weight of the ponderous 
Pitson. At first, the night city editor 
was angry, and swore with eloquence, 
and Tim, being angry too, swore back. 
But, to be concise, the upshot of the. 
acquaintance thus formed was that Tim 
was employed by Mr. Pitson as a copy- 
boy. 

The wages Tim received were not 
regal —indeed, they were not as much 
as he had been making as a newsboy. 
If it hadn’t been for his mother, Tim 
would not have taken the job. The 
poor woman was delighted with the 
opportunity for her boy, because of the 
‘*future’’ it offered. She hadn’t the 
slightest shadow of a doubt but that her 
dear Timothy was finally on the road to 
an editor’s chair. She admitted that 
four dollars a week was rather a limited 
income upon which to support herself, 
Tim and three little ones, but she cheer- 
fully remarked: ‘‘ Timothy’ll be rising 
fast,’ and, with this bright hope ahead, 
bravely set about clipping expenses from 
an already meagerly provided household. 
‘*My boy’ll be a gentleman now,’’ she 
proudly said to her next-door neighbor. 
‘“‘He won’t have to sleep against the 
steam-pipes at the Herald office any 
more on stormy nights, for fear the 
night-cars’ll_ be snowed in, and he’ll 
miss his papers. Tim’s a smart lad. 
All he needs is the opportunity, to 
rise.” 

So Timothy’s optimistic, invalid 
mother was supremely happy in the 
thought that he-was a part and parcel of 
the great, rich, powerful newspaper. 

Tim waited two years, and the ex- 
pected “‘rise’’ did notcome. His salary 
remained at four dollars a week. Sev- 
eral times he was on the point of asking 
for a raise of wages, but as each oppor- 
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tunity presented itself for such a request, 
his heart failed him utterly. 

One night, at the period arrived at in 
this history, the evil voice of Temptation 
came whispering in Tim Lane’s ear. 
About twelve o’clock — for Tim worked 
nights—he heard the night editor say 
to the telegraph editor: 

‘¢ Mr. Tubbs, I’ve decided not to run 
that Washington dispatch of Medford’s 
in the mail edition. I shall not take 
any chances with it. We’ll hold it out 
until the city edition. Do you know 
whether any of the other papers have 
been getting hold of our mail edition 
since we stopped that leak last month?’”’ 

‘*T don’t 4now that they have,’’ an- 
swered Tubbs; ‘‘but the safest way is to 
hold the dispatch out, as you propose.”’ 

Tim knew very well what this meant. 
He had heard such conversations before. 
It meant that the Herald had an impor- 
tant piece of news from the capital —an 
‘*exclusive’’ dispatch. The night edi- 
tor and the telegraph editor were afraid 
some of the other morning papers of the 
city would steal it. 

The newspaper fraternity is quite 
familiar with this form of thievery. 
Great precautions are taken to prevent 
competing newspapers from getting hold 
of the mail edition, which is intended 
only for outside towns. Yet, in spite of 
carefully guarded packages and other 
strict surveillance, copies of the mail 
editions often find their way where they 
should not. Thus the precious news, 
gathered at great expense, is apt to 
become the property of newspapers not 
entitled to it, and be printed in their 
city editions a couple of hours later. 

‘* We will not give them a chance to 
steal Medford’s story,’’ said the night 
editor. ‘‘ We’ll keep it out of the mail, 
and be sure of a ‘beat’ in the city 
edition.” 

It was when Tim heard these remarks 
that the voice of Temptation whispered 
to him. 
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Now Tim was laboring under the 
belief — quite common to the best of 
us —that he was earning more than he 
was getting. No doubt this was true in 
Tim’s case. He had carried copy and 
done innumerable other things for ten 
hours every night, seven nights a week, 
for two years. He had become an adept 
in his work, knew all the ins and outs, 
and had been trusted implicitly. Often- 
times he had been sent with reporters to 
bring back copy or assist in other ways, 
and never had he failed the paper. By 
his ingenuity and presence of mind he 
had ‘‘saved”’ the Herald more than once. 
In view of these circumstances, Tim 
thought he ought to have more pay. 
Besides, Tim’s mother was now bed-rid- 
den. Doctor’s bills had been piling up. 
The rent was long past due, and the 
grocer was threatening to shut off sup- 
plies. 

Heretofore, the thought of doing dis- 
honest work had not entered the boy’s 
brain, but now some evil spirit, born of 
his dissatisfaction or of his poverty- 
stricken home, came murmuring about 
him. 

The night editor had spoken about 
‘“‘leaks.”’ Tim knew of several ways in 
which these leaks had occurred, and 
once he had known a man connected 
with the Herald’s press-room who had 
been discharged for selling copies of the 
mail edition to the Morning Star. 
Nevertheless, the siren voice of the evil 
one kept whispering to him. ‘ 

‘Tt wouldn’t be no more’n right,’’ he 
soliloquized, ‘‘ considerin’ the way I’ve 
been a-workin’ for the last two years. It 
wouldn’t be so hard for a feller to work 
for four dollars a week, if he could make 
a little on the side, oncet in a while. 
It’d serve ’em right if I’d give away this 
Washington story to the Mornin’ Star! 
Wonder how much they’d pay me for it 
over there!”’ 

Tim’s heart beat fast at the thought of 
making some extra money. He recalled 
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his wretched home, his unhappy mother 
and his poor little sisters. Then a revul- 
sion of feeling swept over him, as he 
pictured himself a traitor. 

A few minutes later Tim overheard 
another conversation between the night 
editor and the telegraph editor, and the 
temptation returned to the lad with 
double force. 

‘* I'd like to see the people over at the 
Star office, when they get our city edi- 
tion with this Washington dispatch in 
it,’ Tubbs was saying, as he chuckled 
with delight. 

‘*Old Horton would give a hundred 
dollars rather than be scooped on the 
story,’’ answered the night editor. 

Horton was the night editor of the 
Star. Timothy Lane’s evil nature was 


on fire; his better self was vanquished. 

Dishonest thoughts came crowding 
upon him so fast that he stopped fight- 
ing against them, and began to figure 
out how he could get that hundred dol- 


lars, without being discovered. The 
more he thought about it, the more 
numerous were the excuses he could find 
for betraying his employers. 

In the first place, his mother needed 
medicine, andanurse. Then, there was 
no prospect of paying the rent, unless 
money could be raised outside of Tim’s 
four dollars a week. His sisters were in 
sad need of clothing, and Tim himself 
—well, it didn’t make so much differ- 
ence, he thought, bitterly, whether e 
ever had anything new. For many years 
—always, in fact—Tim had stinted him- 
self to the point of penury, so that those 
at home might have the most of his 
small earnings. 

Tim took a pencil and figured up how 
long it would take him, at four dollars 
a week, to earn $100. 

‘¢ Six months!’’ he muttered, when he 
had finished the laborious computation. 
‘‘Gee whiz! And I could make it in 
a few minutes by—by—”’ 

Tim hesitated to define, even to him- 
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self, the dreadful thought that was in his 
mind. 

He wondered what his mother would 
think of the matter, if she knew about 
it. He was not much in doubt on this 
point, however. He always had been 
the idol of his mother, and he knew how 
anxious she was that he should grow up 
to be an honest, useful man. He re- 
solved that she never should know about 
it. He would have to lie to her in ex- 
plaining how so much money came into 
his possession—but a traitor should have 
no compunction in telling a lie to con- 
ceal his treason! Timothy meditated 
on these, and many other phases of the 
matter, as he went here and there about 
the Herald building in the discharge of 
his duties. 

‘*What can the Herald expect o’ 
me?’’ he mumbled, as he climbed the 
stairs with ‘‘copy.”’ ‘‘ Does Pitson 
think a feller can live and s’port a 
fam’ly on wind? I oughter be worth six 
dollars a week to ’em, anyhow. If I 
was gittin’ a decent sal’ry, prob’ly I 
wouldn’t be thinkin’ about makin’ 
money on the side.”’ 

As the minutes passed, the evil voice 
kept whispering in his ear: ‘Do it! 
Do it! Do it!’’ And all this time 
another and weaker and gentler voice 
said to him: ‘*Don’t! Don’t! Don’t!’’ 

Tim was kept very busy until after the 
mail edition had gone to press, and then 
he found time to eat his luncheon, of 
bread without butter. Of late, he hadn’t 
had any meat in his lunch package. 
Times were too hard at the Lane home 
for such extravagance. 

Tim thought about this, as he hungrily 
devoured his simple meal, and the gall 
in his heart became still more bitter. 

‘**T’ll find out what that Washington 
story is, anyway,’’ he muttered, as he 
brushed off the crumbs. 

This was not a difficult thing for the 
boy to do, for one of his numerous 
duties was to carry the proofs back and 
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forth between the editorial sanctum and 
the composing-room. He always had 
been freely trusted with the most impor- 
tant matters. So, when he made his 
next trip upstairs for the proof-sheets, 
he was particular to see that the Wash- 
ington proofs were among the lot. 

On the way downstairs, Tim paused 
under ap electric light and hurriedly 
scanned the dispatch. He made a few 
memoranda on a slip of paper, and 
mentally digested what he could not 
record. Already he began to feel like 
a criminal, and his hand trembled as he 
put the slips on Mr. Pitson’s desk. 

The next hour was one of inner tor- 
ture with Tim. At 2 o’clock he was 
reduced to a state of such nervousness 
that he scarcely could collect his thoughts 
sufficiently to attend his duties. 

The hour for action had come, if he 
was to act at all. He knew that further 
delay would make it impossible to carry 
out the plan he contemplated. Even 


now the time was barely sufficient. 

**T ain’t likely to get such a chance 
again for a long time,’’ he thought, 
‘‘and mebby we’ll be put out o’ the 


house before then. Anyhow, I don’t 
see why the Herald oughter get the best 
o’ itallthe time. I ain’t gein’ to work 
here for nothin’, when Pitson and Tubbs 
and all the rest of ’em is gettin’ all kinds 
o’ graft and things.’”’ 

Tim went into the reporters’ room, 
which was deserted at the moment, and, 
sitting down at a table, wrote a note, 
making efforts to disguise his hand- 
writing: 

“ Herald has got a big story from Wash- 
ington about change in cabinet. Will give 
it to you for $100. If you want tt, paste 
a sheet of copy-paper in window of edi- 
torial-rooms as signal. Then let a string 
out of the south window in the alley, with 
the money, and I will fasten the story to 
the string, so you can pull it up. Don't 
try to find out who I am.” 

Tim shook like a leaf when he had 
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finished this missive, which was not 
written just as above quoted, but was 
badly spelled and composed. He folded 
the sheet of paper, and, searching in 
a drawer of the table, discovered a plain 
envelope, in which he placed and sealed 
the treasonable note. Then he wrote on 
the envelope: 
Night Editor, Star. 
Important! Rush! 

The Morning Star office was in the 
same block with the Herald, and Tim 
had shrewdly chosen the south window 
as the best for his purpose, because this 
window opened into a dark court off the 
alley, where the chance of detection 
would be least. But the chief difficulty 
was to get the note into the hands of 
Mr. Horton of the Star. Tim had duly 
considered this problem. 

On the pretense of carrying something 
to the press-room, in the basement, he 
made his way into the alley, and pres- 
ently looked in at a window of the Star 
mailing-room. The alley was filled with 
wagons, loading for the fast mail-trains, 
and Tim’s presence attracted no atten- 
tion. It was nothing unusual for him to 
be in the alley at that hour. 

Tim glanced inside at the busy work- 
ers, who were deftly wrapping the pack- 
ages of newspapers for the rush to the 
surrounding towns. A moment’s look 
was sufficient to satisfy him that the way 
was Clear for his plan. 

He took the letter from his pocket, 
and walked rapidly to the alley door of 
the mailing-room. Without a moment’s 
delay, he flung open the door, remain- 
ing in the shade himself, and threw the 
letter inside upon the floor. The next 
instant he had slammed the door and 
was running lightly back to the Herald 
building. 

Tim’s heart was beating fast as he rode 
up in the elevator to the editorial-rooms. 
Pitson was seated at his desk, writing a 
dispatch for some small daily of which 
he happened to be correspondent. 
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“ He groped for the string.” 
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‘* Here,’’ said the city editor to Tim, 
‘take this down to the Western Union 
office.’’ 

The errand could not have come more 
opportunely, for Timothy had been 
planning an excuse to get to the street, 
where he could command a view of the 
Star editorial-rooms. Having left the 
dispatch at the telegraph office, he ran 
across the road, and, standing in a dark 
doorway on the corner, raised his eyes 
to the designated windows. Nothing 
was there. 

‘*Ugh! but it’s cold!’’ shivered the 
lad, as he drew his coat-collar more 
closely about his neck and rammed his 
hands into his pockets. ‘‘I wonder 
how long it’ll take ’em to find that 
letter and send it upstairs? ”’ 

It was, indeed, a cold night, but 
Tim’s coldness was not altogether due 
to the weather. The chill of guilt and 
fear and remorse was already upon him, 
and he shook like a criminal who is 
about to perpetrate some dark and 
wicked deed. Yet in his ear the evil 
voice continued to repeat: ‘‘ Do it! Do 
it! Doit!”’ 

A blizzard was raging, and blinding 
clouds of snow obscured at times the 
view of the Star editorial windows. The 
flakes sifted into Tim’s clothing and 
piled in drifts about his feet. The time 
seemed an age to him, as he stood there 
in the deep shadow, waiting, waiting, 
waiting, with his eyes fixed on the cheer- 
ful glow that came from the fifth floor of 
the Star building. He wondered what 
Pitson would think of him for being 
gone so long. In reality, he was not 
absent more than ten minutes. 

‘‘ T’ll have to go back,’’ thought Tim, 
at length. ‘I can’t wait for ’em any 
longer. I guess old Horton don’t want 
the story, after all.’’ 

‘¢ Wait!’’ whispered the evil voice. 
‘¢ Wait another minute! Give ’em time, 
can’t you?’’ 


So Tim waited. ‘‘ Only another min- 
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ute,’’ he said, as if addressing a human 
being, instead of a mere ghost —a hob- 
goblin! 

A whirling mass of snow shut out the 
Star office for a few seconds, and, when 
it cleared away, Tim was electrified to 
see, in the center window, a square 
patch of paper. It was the signal! It 
was the seal of his dishonor! 

A strange sensation went over the boy 
—a sort of tingling in the veins, extend- 
ing to his fingers’ ends. He gasped, 
and the blood surged to his head, until 
he thought something was about to 
snap. 

Poor, guilty Tim! It wasn’t for him- 
self that he was about to sell his honor — 
sacrifice his integrity and become almost 
acriminal. He was to do it for others — 
for his sick mother, and for his helpless, 
little sisters. He was about to commit 
this sin for those he loved more than 
himself — though his love, perhaps, was 
a sort of unconscious love. He didn’t 
realize that he was doing this act for 
anybody except himself. 

One hundred dollars! 


The very 
thought of it made him wellnigh de- 


lirious. Never had he dared to dream 
of having such a sum all at once. Since 
he could remember, the largest amount 
he had possessed at any one time was 
five dollars—and that was long previous. 

To him, a hundred dollars seemed 
a fabulous fortune. 

The demon of temptation had him 
tight in its grasp now, and he darted 
across the street to the alley back of the 
newspaper buildings. Making his way 
to the dark court into which the south 
window of the Star building opened, he 
groped for the string that was to be the 
means of making him atraitor. At first 
he failed to find it, but after a few 
moments his eyes grew accustomed to 
the darkness, and there, hanging before 
him on a cord, was a piece of paper. 

He seized it, and, ignoring caution, 
ran to a lamp-post on the street and 
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looked at the paper. This is what he 
found: 


“ Will pay the $100, but must have the 
Herald proofs first. Fasten the proofs to 
the string, and I will let down the cash 
the instant I have the story. I give my 
word of honor that you will get the money 
if I find you are treating us squarely. 
You have no time to spare, so do not lose 
a minute. HORTON ” 


‘*T oughter a-knowed they wouldn’t 
take my word for it!’’ groaned Tim. 
‘*T must a-been a fool to think old Hor- 
ton’d let down a hundred dollars ’thout 
knowin’ who I was or what the story 
was!’’ 

Time was pressing. He ran back to 
the Herald office as fast as he dared, and 
rode in the elevator to the editorial 
rooms. He showed himself in Pitson’s 
office, so that suspicion might not be 
excited by his long absence, but it was 
evident that Pitson didn’t want him, and 


hadn’t noticed that he had been away. 
After walking through the city editor’s 
office, for effect, Tim hurried up to the 
composing-room, where, under pretext 
of getting proofs for Pitson, he secured 
possession of a varied assortment of the 
long, printed slips, including the Wash- 


ington dispatch. Out in the hallway he 
rapidly folded the Washington proofs 
and slipped them into his pocket, glanc- 
ing guiltily up and down to make sure 
nobody saw him. 

Meanwhile, the ever-present voice was 
saying: 

‘Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! Or you'll 
be too late; you’ll lose your hundred 
dollars. Hurry! Hurry!”’ 

He did hurry. First leaving all the 
proof-sheets, except those of the Wash- 
ington dispatch, on Pitson’s desk, he 
ran down the stairs to the ground floor 
and out intothealley. In a few seconds 
he had reached the little court where the 
cord was still dangling from the Star 
window. 
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‘Faster! Faster! Faster!’’ said the 
voice of the tempter, eagerly. ‘‘ Not a 
second to spare! One hundred dollars! 
One hundred dollars! One hundred 
dollars! All yours! All yours! All 
yours!”’ 

Tim had the proof-sheets in his hand 
now —ready to tie to the end of the 
dangling cord. 

What caused the sudden revulsion of 
feeling to come over him again at that 
critical juncture is hard to tell. Perhaps 
it was because the tempter was too im- 
portunate, and overdid the thing. At 
any rate, something stayed his hand, 
when he was in the very act of sealing 
his fate. Something — can anybody ex- 
plain the psychology of it? — made him 
pause, while the other voice, taking ad- 
vantage of the last opportunity, said 
pleadingly: 

‘*Stop! Don’t doit! Think! Turn 
back before you have made yourself 
a traitor! What is a hundred dollars, 
compared to dishonor? There is yet 
time to retreat!’ 

Some mighty power for good swept 
over the boy’s frame, and he trembled 
under it. There flashed through his fast- 
working brain a conception of his own 
villainy —in all its dark and revolting 
lights. He saw the despicable, unpar- 
donable nature of his treason. He 
was horrified — stunned, almost, by the 
revelation. 

For half a minute he hesitated, with 
his hand pressed to his eyes. Then, 
replacing the proof-sheets in his pocket, 
he fled, as if from something that was 
to do him bodily harm. 

When he had gained the lobby of the 
Herald office, he seized a piece of paper 
from the counter and wrote upon it with 
his pencil— wrote rapidly and almost 
illegibly: 

“ Send me back my note first.” 

Breathlessly he ran back to the court, 
tied the slip of paper to the string, and 
looked up. A man’s figure was dimly 
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perceptible above. Tim gave the cord 
a jerk or two, and the note was rapidly 
pulled in. 

The lad stood waiting in anxious sus- 
pense. All idea of selling his honor 
had left him now, and his only thought 
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“There are lots of boys,. Tim, who would be glad to get the $4 a week.” 


was of getting back the tell-tale note, in 
which he had made the treacherous 
proposition. True, it was not signed, 
but he wasn’t sure his handwriting had 
been well disguised —and he knew he 
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never would feel safe as long as it was 
in the possession of others. 

Presently Tim saw the figure in the 
window once more. The cord came 
flying down with the coveted note. Tim 
seized it and ran away. 


No. doubt the man above strained his 
eyes, and no doubt he waited — and per- 
haps swore. There can be no shadow 
of a doubt that Horton, the night editor 
of the Star, fretted and worried and used 
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violent language. But it was of no 
avail. Tim did not come back, and the 
Morning Herald had a clear scoop on 
the Washington dispatch that day. 

The following night ,Tim approached 
Mr. Pitson and said to him: 

‘‘T’ve been workin’ here two years, 
Mr. Pitson, and I ain’t got no raise yet. 
Four dollars a week ain’t much — and, 
besides, my ma is sick. I’d like to get 
six dollars.’’ 

Tim hadn’t the slightest diplomacy in 
putting his request, but he was buoyed 
by the knowledge, secret though it was, 
that he had fought a bitter battle for the 
Herald and for honesty, and had tri- 
umphed over heavy odds. 

Tim didn’t consider himself a hero 
—not by any means. Such a thought 
never for an instant entered his untaught, 
unlettered little head. He did not know 
that the real test of honesty does not lie 
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in never being tempted, but rather in 
being tempted and in overcoming.. 

Neither did Mr. Pitson know that in 
Timothy Lane he had a really priceless 
employe—one who could labor faithfully 
at a pitiful wage, and yet cast glittering 
temptation from him, with the prize in 
his very grasp. 

Not knowing this, and being a some- 
what cold, hard, dollars-and-cents sort of 
man, Mr. Pitson replied: 

‘There are lots of boys, Tim, who 
would be glad to get the four dollars 
a week. If you think you are doing too 
much work for your wages, you are at 
liberty to go where you can get more. 
Here, take this copy upstairs! ”’ 

It isn’t likely Tim ever had heard the 
old proverb about virtue being its own 
reward. At any rate, he went on work- 
ing for the Morning Herald at four dol- 
lars a week. 
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T isn’t necessary, as many people suppose, 

to keep up with the additions to the Book- 
Lover’s Library, in order to be what is known 
as “well read.” Not to keep pace with the 
present, but to walk arm in arm with the 
past, the great classic past, is really to be 
well read. To know the masters of literature 
is to be cultivated. This is what people go 
to college for. But all cannot go to college. 
All can know the great classics, however, 
(which is more than many a college graduate 
knows ), if they will read. But reading a 
master usually calls for a guide. This is 
especially true of a deep, dark master like 
Dante. There are few people who can get 
out of the maze of mediaeval thought, un- 
aided and alone. The great and beautiful 
things of Dante lie shrouded in a twilight of 
mystery. Weneedaguide. Such a guide 
as Mr. Dinsmore’s Aids to the Study of Dante, 
(Houghton-Mifflin.) It is as good as a course 
in Dante with a college professor, so good 


indeed, that it is already being used in many 
college classes along with the professor. 

Mr. Dinsmore knows Dante. No other 
book in recent years has been so real and 
distinct an addition to Dante literature as 
his first book, The Teachings of Dante. Into 
this new volume he has gathered all the best 
things of the best Dante scholars that he 
found exceptionally helpful in his own study 
—the famous essays by Dean Church on the 
times and interpretation of Dante; essays by 
Longfellow, Lowell, Norton and by the 
author himself on how to study Dante, on his 
life, works and the appreciation of his poetry. 
The volume is richly illustrated with cuts of 
various portraits, masks of Dante, and with 
diagrams of his Heaven and Hell. It isa 
thoroughly helpful and suggestive work, a 
necessity, for ( and this rarely is true of a new 
book nowadays) it really fills a “long felt 
want.” 

Dr LS. 




















of Chris’mus Dish of Crow 


By ANNIE BOOTH MCKINNEY 


HRISTMAS eve came in sultry and 

un-Christmas like down on the arid 
Texas plain, across which, like a huge 
snake, the freight train dragged its slug- 
gish length. Within the caboose three 
accidental companions in any but holi- 
day mood. Having missed the ‘‘Can- 
non Ball,’’ they must perforce avail 
themselves of a more democratic mode 
of transit. The trio epitomised Ameri- 
ca’s sociological possibilities. 

One, spectacled, of ascetic mold, bore 
the New England stamp so palpably that 
he who ran might read. No chart was 
needed to proclaim him erudite, delv- 
ing, didactic;—probably professor. 

The second carried with him the Vir- 
ginia atmosphere. F. F. V. was pla- 
carded about his debonaire person. 

The third? Ah, MacGregor is on his 
native heath. It needs no necromancer 
to discern here the Texan pure and 
simple. He realizes the altitude of his 
position. Upon him must devolve the 
rights of hospitality. Some occult fac- 
ulty points him to the most approach- 
able. Texas addresses Virginia: 

‘*Seems er sorter slow-goin’ Christmas 
ter yo’, stranger? ‘Trains is like bron- 
chos: yer can’t count on ’em. , In these 
parts have ter be thankful they ca’y yo’ 
at all.” 

Realizing that their present environ- 
ment lifted sociability out of the realm 
of luxury and placed it among necessi- 
ties, Virginia responded promptly: ‘‘I 
trust I am duly grateful for my mercies 
even when they include my Christmas 
holiday on a cattle train. At least it 
possesses the charm of novelty. You 
live in Texas, I take it?’’ 

‘**IT should smile.’’ This with evident 
pride. ‘‘Folks tell me I’m purty well 


branded.’’ He gazed with complacency 
upon his rawhide boots, and removed 
a sombrero to mop his perspiring brow 
with a flaming bandanna. Re-adjusting 
the pistols in his hip pockets, Texas 
settled himself to the amenities of the 
occasion. 

The spectacled eyes had taken in all 
these salient points, and Boston now 
came to the fore: ‘‘Interesting country, 
this; somewhat lacking in population, 
but rich in material.”’ 

With the universal gregarious instinct, 
the three had drawn closer together. 

‘‘Naw, folks ain’t ter say so numer- 
some asin some places. Buta little of 
"em goes er pow’ful long ways here- 
erbout. Thar’s fellers in these here 
parts as kin make er tenderfoot think 
they’re spread clean over creation an’ 
doubled up at the fur end. Yo’ don’t 
happen ter hail frum Texas, yerse’f ?”’ 
the native asked, with such palpable sar- 
casm that even Boston relaxed into 
a chill smile.- 

‘‘No, Boston is my home,’’ he vouch- 
safed with condescending dignity. ‘‘I 
am traveling through your country in 

search of material for the North Ameri- 
can Review.’’ 

‘‘Humph! Some sort o’ military con- 
raption, I low; er sorter parade? I’ve 
seed ’em. La, stranger, yo’re strickly 
in it this time. Ef yo’ kin jes happen 
ter git hol’ o’ Devil Ike fur yo’ shindig, 
yer fortune’s made. He’s mil’tary frum 
who laid the chunks. Can’ have nary 
Fourth o’ July roun’ these diggin’s 
*thout Devil Ike ter boss the kerflumk. 
An’ Chris’mus gin’ally fin’s ’im som- 
"eres erbout.”’ 

‘“‘My friend, you misapprenevd my 
import,’’ remanstrated Boston. ‘‘The 
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North American Review is a high-class 
magazine.”’ 

‘“‘Umph-humph! One o’ them syn- 
dikin’ consarns, mebbe? I’ve hearn uv 
‘em. Print jes’ any ol’ thing an’ pays 
big money fur it.”’ 

Observing that conflict between East 
and West was imminent, South inter- 
posed pacifically: ‘‘To go back to Devil 
Ike. I’ve heard of him; I daresay we 
both have,’’ an inclusive gesture toward 
the other. ‘‘Wecan’t exactly catch on to 
his position out here.’”’ 

‘*Persition? Ike ain’t got no persition, 
mister. He ain’t one o’ them fellers 
whut kin be helt down by no job. He’s 
jes’— jes’ Devil Ike. He’s high cocker- 
lorum uv the cowboys in this here lay- 
out, though, you bet. But he’s er rip- 
roarin’ good feller, is Devil Ike — when 
he’s sober, ef yo’ /ake ’im right.”’ 

Meantime Boston was jotting down 
notes absorbedly. 

“But from what I learn you don’t 
seem to ‘take him’; he takes you,’’ sug- 
gested Virginia, a roguish twinkle in his 
eye. ‘‘It appears incomprehensible to 
me,’’ he went on combatively, ‘‘that one 
man should be able to bulldoze a whole 
section. The people out here appear to 
think this desperado’s sway goes ahead 
of the Creator’s. I can’t understand it. 
It’s not that way in Virginia.’’ 

‘“‘Wall, stranger, it’s one o’ them 
things er tenderfoot can’t seem ter ketch 
on’er, twell he tackles it face ter face. 
Yo’ see,’’ drawing confidently closer, 
‘‘Ike’s got jes’ sech playful ways with 
them derringers 0’ his’n that afore yo’ 
knows it yer’ve done come ’roun’ ter 
his way o’ thinkin’. 

This was too much for Bunker Hill. 
**Tt’s asad commentary on a free country 
when manhood and courage can be thus 
dominated by mere brute force. If your 
desperado were to be confronted by the 
power of mind he would inevitably 
cower before it.”’ 

Beholding this attenuated incarnation 
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of mind, Texas chuckled. ‘‘Mebbe so, 
mebbe so, mister. But the fact is, the 
power o’ min’ ain’t never yit seemed ter 
measure up exackly ter Ike’s six-foot- 
six an’ them two persuaders o’ his’n. 
Mebbe now ef he wuz ter run up ergin 
yo’ an’ frien’ Firginny here—’’ Texas 
suggested yearningly. 

‘*Tf he should, he would soon find that 
bully and bluster are not the only cards 
aman can play,’’ Virginia quickly sup- 
plemented. 

A sharp lurch from the train diverted 
attention from Devil Ike to the mainten- 
ance of their own equilibrium. 

‘‘Whut’s the flabbergasted ol’ critter 
up ter now, I wonder? Matter seems 
ter be gittin’ the best uv min’ ergin.”’ 
Texas constituted himself a committee 
to interview the engineer. He soon re- 
turned to report a threatened hot box 
that might delay for several hours. 
“‘Lawdy! Whut er everlastin’ pity it is 
we can’ manage ter run ercross Devil 
Ike,’’ lamented Texas to his two dis- 
gruntled traveling companions. ‘‘How 
I’d love ter see yo’ two gentl’mun take 
the stiff’nin’ out uv Ike by showin’ him 
the power 0’ min’.”’ 

Texas’ face was without guile. 
looked like one ‘‘honin,”’ 
routed by good. 

‘*What station is this we’re approach- 
ing?’’ queried Virginia, with suspicious 
eagerness to change the subject. He 
pointed his question with a gesture 
toward a couple of shanties that did 
duty as freight and ticket offices. 

‘“‘Whut? This?’’ Texas upreared his 
weather-beaten length to peer through 
the window. ‘‘Yer’ve done errived at 
Gol’ Bed City, gentl’mun, whar I hangs 
out myse’f. Seein’ yer’ve got er couple 
o’ hours ter spare yer might’s well take 
er look at the town. Hello! Jud.” 
Texas spat amicably toward the station- 
master,. who had strolled forth to do the 
honors to the involuntary guests. 

Meantime the representative from the 


He 
to see evil 
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Old Dominion was alphabetically scan- 
ning a notebook. ‘‘G— G—!” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Here it is on my list of possi- 
bilities,’’ dropping his book and fishing 
under the seat for a sample case. ‘‘I’d 
decided to pass it, but luck’s stepped in. 
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side-line, heh? — Skeersly thought it. 
Howsomever, no harm intryin’. Brown 
an’ Swaggerty’s yo’ men. Git on ter 
them.” 

With profuse urbanity, Texas directed 
his traveling companions regarding the 


“ Meanwhile Boston was jotting down notes absorbedly.” 


What sort of show for the tobacco 
trade?’ he asked Texas. 

‘*Middlin’ fair,’’ quoth that worthy. 
‘‘Backy’s count’nunced here erbout,’’ 
spitting again. ‘‘Now ef yer’d mek it 
er érickiin’ stim’lunt stid uv er solid, 
‘twould be wuth yo’ while. Yer don’t 
happen ter ca’y the trickle erlong as er 


points of interest in and about Gold Bed 
City; then with the season’s good wishes 
bade them farewell. 

‘‘Our loquacious friend presents an 
interesting type,’’ Boston remarked as 
the two strolled together. ‘‘I shall add 
him to my collection for my next article 
on Ldiosyncracies of the Far South-West.” 
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His companion had a resentful sus- 
picion that he, too, had gone down in 
the New England note-book as a type. 
Virginia was young and peppery. ‘“‘I’ll 
keep an eye out for specimens,’’ he said 
casually. ‘‘See if I can’t stir up Devil 
Ike for your inspection. A bully Christ- 
mas find he’d prove.’”’ 

“‘Ah, yes; thanks. He would furnish 
valuable data for my treatise on Adnor- 
mal Types as Seen Through Eastern Eyes. 

Boston continued his saunter through 
the scattered township after setting a 
time to call by the warerooms of Messrs. 
Brown and Swaggerty for his new ac- 
quaintance. 

‘“‘Now that we’ve finished our little 
matter of business,’’ said Swaggerty an 
hour later as he and Virginia sampled 
an Old Dominion cigar in the office 
adjoining Brown and Swaggerty’s ware- 
house, ‘‘suppose you give a glance at our 
stock? We have on hand a pretty fair 
lot of tobacco and cotton, too, just 
now.” 

As they approached the front entrance 
a scrambling, shuffling noise was heard 
from within, punctuated by, ‘‘Whoop 
up there! Step lively;— higher, you.”’ 

“Hello! What’s up?” said Swaggerty. 
‘‘Sounds like a gang of bronchos had 
broke into our quarters. — Death and 
demnition!’’ he ejaculated as they en- 
tered the huge building. ‘‘If yonder 
ain’t Devil Ike celebratin’, three sheets 
in the wind. I wonder who that old 
fossil is he’s got in tow? He’s doing 
a quickstep, sure’s a gun.”’ 

In the middle of the barn-like struc- 
ture, with bales of cotton and bags of 
tobacco for quiescent spectators, Vir- 
ginia beheld his fellow passenger, still 
spectacled, executing a funereal travesty 
of a cake-walk. A brawny son-o’-the- 
soil, six-foot-six, booted, spurred, som- 
breroed, was wooing the incarnate power 
of mind at the point of two coaxing 
derringers. 

‘‘Good God! 


That’s my friend Bos- 
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ton,’’ ejaculated Virginia. ‘‘How’d he 
get himself in such a devil of a fix? See 
here, Swaggerty, this thing’s inhuman. 
Let’s put a stop to it.”’ 

**Sonny, if I didn’t already know you 
for a tenderfoot, that remark.would be 
a dead give-away. We know better, out 
here, than to try to ‘stop’ Devil Ike 
when he’s onahigh lonesome. We just 
let him rundown. It’s been tried a few 
times and the ‘stoppers’ are still pick- 
ing lead out of themselves.’ 

As the two now approached the scene 
of festivities, the master of ceremonies 
called out: ‘‘Walk up, gentl’mun. Me 
an’ ol’ Specs here are havin’ er quiet 
leetle Chris’mus love feast all to our- 
selves. But we’re glad ter see any uv 
the brethrin.-—- Heave to there!’’ he 
roared with a threatening wave of his 
two persuaders, as the panting professor, 
taking advantage of the momentary in- 
terlude, relaxed his terpsichorean efforts. 
“Don’t yer see yo’ crowd’s er swellin’? 
Limber up yo’ pegs an’ hoe it down; — 
hear?”’ 

At this adjuration, despite inward 
sympathy with the suffering performer, 
Virginia emitted an irresistible snicker. 
The contrast between Boston’s woe- 
smitten countenance and his fantastic 
gyrations was grotesque. 

The ring-master would tolerate no 
levity. Unarmed Virginia was instantly 
covered by the Derringers. ‘‘Injoyin’ 
the meetin,’ brother? Proud uv it. 
Yo’ll jes’ fall in, too. We’ll have er 
reg’lur Chris’mus shindig. Give ’em er 
double-shuffle. Do yo’ purties’ now,” 
wheedlingly; ‘‘there’ll be er prize fur 
the heftiest.’’? Recognizing revolt in the 
proud southern face, in a Bull of Bashan 
voice Devil Ike roared out: ‘‘Fall in; I 
mean it.’ 

‘“* Better humor him,’’ whispered 
Swaggerty. ‘‘He’s dangerous. Ike’s too 
drunk to reason with.”’ 

Thus admonished, the new recruit 
added his talents to the languishing 
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pirouettings of his friend Boston. 

“‘Go it, boys! Spry up, Specs, I’m 
bettin’ on yo’. Don’t let the youngster 
out-do yer,” Ike encouraged. Once in 
the ring, Virginia’s mercurial spirits en- 
tered with genuine zest into the uncanny 
performance. Never had such cake- 
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walking been done upon Texas soil. 
Just as he wheeled off a specially intric- 
ate evolution a voice from the side door 
exclaimed: 

“Bully, boys! North ergin South! 
My! but yo’re havin’ Chris’mus! Who’d 
er thought yo’d er been in sich luck as 


“Go it, boys! Spry up, Specks!” 
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ter meet up with Ike?’’ and ‘Texas 
walked in. ‘‘Hooray fur the power o’ 
min’,’’ he whooped, as Boston showed 
symptoms of lagging. ‘‘North Ameri- 
ky’s er reviewin’ fur er fac’, terday.”’ 

So enraptured was Devil Ike with the 
achievements of his conscripts, that he 
relaxed his vigilance to the extent of 
lowering the persuaders. But upon this 
latest addition to the audience they were 
upraised. 

“‘Out o’ step, boys! Don’ be weary 
in well-doin’. Limber up, Specs; steady, 
ol’ Firginny. We’re comin’ ter the 
pigeon-wing. That settles the prize- 
winner.” 

The prospect of surcease from labor 
fired the panting gyraters to such prowess 
that Texas was moved to involuntary 
applause. ‘‘Let up on ’em, Ike. That 
simply can’t be’ beat. Boston’s erbout 
ter drap. Don’t yer see his tongue er 
hangin’? I vete ter divide the prize. 
Some folks might ‘low as the youngster 
beat on the high jumps; but sich er 
power 0’ min’ as Boston put inter them 
twis’es o’ his’n ain’ never struck the 
Lone Star State.”’ 

“‘They has riz ter the occasion mos’ 
noble,’’ admitted Ike, beginning to feel 
the call for further libations; ‘‘mos’ 
noble. Lead the percession, Swag, an’ 
head straight fur the ‘Light uv the 
Prairie.’’’ Then, indicating Texas, ‘‘yo’ 
offer yo’ wing ter the High-Jumper,”’ 
a gesture toward Virginia. ‘‘Me an’ 
ol’ Specs’ll bring up the rear. He’s er 
leetle mite wilted jes’ now, but he’ll 
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blossom like the rose ’gin he gits erbout 
six fingers uv Chris’mus bug-juice in- 
side o’ his carcass. Forward—march!”’ 

In face of his escort’s persuasive meth- 
ods, Boston deemed it inadvisable to 
mention his own prohibition tendencies. 

In the midst of liberal good-fellowship 
at Devil Ike’s expense, a sharp whistle 
heralded the belated ‘‘Cannon Ball.”’ 

“I moves that this here love feas’ do 
now adjourn in er body ter ’scort Fir- 
ginny an’ Boston ter the depot.’’ Texas 
threw a tentative glance at Devil Ike. 
‘‘ Pervided, uv co’se, that Mr. Isaac 
Rouser kin dispense with the pleasure 
uv thar company.”’ 

Devil Ike acquitted himself of all 
objection by a Chesterfieldian bow to 
the star performers. ‘‘Allers glad ter 
speed the partin’ gues’,’’ he agreed. 

As the whistle blew, the late master of 
ceremonies laid a ‘‘persuader in the lap 
of each traveler. ‘‘Gentl’mun, con- 
sid’rin’ the floor warn’t waxed, an’ the 
orchestra come up missing, as I said 
afore: yo’ riz ter this Chris’mus ucca- 
sion mos’ noble. Hdwsomever, I ob- 
sarve yo’ hip pockets is lackin’ in proper 
furnishin’s, an’ I hereby persent the 
prizes. ‘They’ll surply all deficiencies, 
an’ yo’ll fin’ them mighty persuadin’. 
Now, ef yer’ll tek er leetle fatherly ad- 
vice: swing ter these here ar¢zckles while 
yo’re in the Lone Star Deestric’!”’ 

‘(When the power o’ min’ fails yo’ 
nigh Chris'mus time, boys, don’ furgit 
yo’ hip pockets,’’ yelled Texas as the 


“train moved out. 
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By EUGENE 


JN her mansion Madeline, 

Decked with jewels rare and splendid, 
f£ntertains her friends with wine, 

By soft-footed maids attended. 


C. DoLson 


In our home you sit with me, 
Jean, my darling, wise and witty ; 
Chatting while you pour the tea— 
Twice as sweet and just as pretty. 





Chickaree 


By DALLAS LORE SHARP 


AUTHOR OF 


664 UT, you rascal! you arrant thief!”’ 
I heard someone shout in a high- 
pitched, feminine voice, and hurrying 
through the lilac hedge, I saw my hostess 
hurl an ear of corn into a pine tree that 
hung over the smoke-house. Her face 
was burning with amazement and wrath. 
“Think of it,’’ she cried. ‘‘I have 
fed and petted those red squirrels I 
don’t know how long, and there goes 
one of them with a young phoebe bird 
in his mouth. For years I have tried to 
lure the birds back to build in the yard 
as they used to. I had banished every 
cat, killed every snake and bribed every 
boy in the neighborhood; but the birds 
did not come. I couldn’t understand. 
But look at that! The Judas!”’ 
And thus, more and more, is Chicka- 


ree’s true character being discovered. 
My neighbor had heard dark stories of 
Chickaree, but she had scouted them. 
‘‘Why, he isa sgurre/, not a monster,”’ 


she had said. I had said that, too; and 
I was unbelieving until I caught him 
deliberately killing a brood of young 
robins. 

It is because he appears to be a squir- 
rel that we are so unwilling to think him 
evil. What form in all the world, beside 
the dove’s, is more suggestive of sweet in- 
nocence than the squirrel’s? ‘ Yet here is 
this red-coated, red-handed, little wretch 
having the form of godliness, but all 
scarlet within. The revelation of his 
true inwardness comes asa shock. He 
has been among us in sheep’s clothing, 
the wolf! Out with him! Who knows 
what murder he has not done, and what 
he is capable of doing! 

Where do you get your unholy and 
horrible craving, Chickaree? Is there 
weasel blood mingled with the squirrel 
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in your veins? You are depraved past 
belief —seven times worse than the 
weasel, for his blood-thirst is natural. 
The black snake and turkey buzzard are 
almost moral compared with you. You 
are everything wicked; you have earned 
your evil reputation; you deserve to be 
shot. 

Perhaps you do; though I am not 
just sure; it is very hard to say ex- 
actly what justice is. For we, your 
judges, what virtue have we more than 
you, Chickaree? We eat birds, young 
ones, sometimes; we even eat you! No, 
Chickaree, you are no worse than the 
rest of us. You are bad enough, so bad 
that you will have to be exterminated, 
I fear, because we must needs shoot 
somebody for all this mischief that we 
and our cats commit. But I am sorry 
for you. I wish you would reform and 
eat only nuts and pine buds, as befits 
an orthodox squirrel. 

I am entirely convinced that, while we 
may‘not over-estimate the havoc of the 
red squirrels among the birds, we under- 
estimate that of the cats. Reduce. the 
number of cats, stop shooting the birds, 
and the red squirrels, hawks and weasels 
will only serve, as it seems they must 
have been intended to serve, to maintain 
a proper balance in the wild life out of 
doors. 

For, after all, we do not want to lose 
any creature from the few still left in 
our fields and woods. The passing of 
the red squirrel would be just as real 
a loss, and in a way, as great a loss, as 
the extinction of the redbird. I care to 
hear him bluster in the pines. It is 
as foolish to ask which of the two I had 
rather lose — red squirrel from the wood 
or redbird from the swale--as to ask 
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which of my two children I could better 
give up—the two-year-old, who is con- 
stantly in mischief, or the one-year-old, 
who is shortly bound to be. 

Chickaree has a wider acquaintance 
among us humans than any other wild 
fellow in fur; and more friends, too, 
despite the multiplying of those who 
know his real character. He has friends 
because he has earned them. Who ever 
saw a chickaree, if he were given the 
slightest chance to be friendly, that was 
bashful, squeamish, or unsociable? 

He spills over with loud talk and con- 
ceit, but he never fails to be entertaining. 
It is partly because he is curious con- 
cerning your affairs that he is so inter- 
esting. He is a gossiping gad-about, a 
busybody and a scold; he has the man- 
ners of an English sparrow (which, alone, 
is enough to have him hanged); he — 
but what shall I say more? Just this: 
that I like him in spite of his faults, and 
don’t want him hanged. 

I often go into the woods when I 
deserve and enjoy a scolding. Many 
a day, many an acre hereabout would 
utterly lack the sound and form of any 
wild thing were it not for Chickaree. 
He is mostly sound, I know, yet he is 
agile legs, too, and quick wit and au- 
dacity. See how he thrives! You can- 
not find a deep wood, a shaded roadside, 
a park or a graveyard to which Chickaree 
does not dispute the title. I once met 
one who claimed to own, if 1 understood 
him, the whole north side of Mount 
Washington. ‘This was really more than 
he needed; but he was greedy, very 
greedy, and I smile now as I remember 
how his greed over-reached itself and 
how it brought him low. The mountain 
did not fall upon him, only half of 
a loaf of bread. But half a loaf of 
bread, if it falls just right, may hurt, as 
everyone remembers who has dropped 
even a slice of bread on his toes — butter 
side down. 

Half way on our descent from the 
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summit of the mountain we stopped at 
a little stone bridge for lunch, when this 
squirrel came blustering forth and 
ordered us on. But he smelled the 
lunch and immediately went silent, 
creeping up within arm’s reach of us. 
He showed no sign of timidity; only 
curiosity, then wonder, then deep de- 
lightful sniffings. The smell of molasses 
cookies and Summit House rolls were 
new savors, new and gnawing. They 
made him madly hungry, so that when 
I turned and threw the lunch-box into 
the dry bed of the stream he was down 
and into it as it landed. 

The first bite was of bread and butter. 
Without stopping to chew it, he seized 
the slice, scurried off down a log and 
disappeared in the forest. Where was 
he taking it, we wondered? Not far 
away, for suddenly he popped over 
a rock, gave us a glance and jumped 
into the box again. 

There were several cookies left in the 
box, some slices of bread, and nearly 
half a loaf of bread uncut. 

Down the log ran Chickaree with a 
second slice, I watching him from where 
I sat by the gleam of the white bread, 
which showed clearly in the tangle and 
dark of the forest. It flashed, then van- 
ished; flashed again into view — flashed, 
flashed, flashed, round and round up 
a tall spruce till I lost it in the top. 
We were trying to catch sight of him 
returning, when he startled us by again 
landing by a sudden leap right in the 
middle of the box. This time he found 
the uncut loaf; and he also found the 
measure of his wit and muscle. 

We will take the half-loaf, some of 
us, if we cannot get the whole; but 
it were better for most of us if even 
the half-loaf were sliced. How much 
better it would have been for Chick- 
aree! 

Here was a windfall, such a windfall 
as comes but once to a mountain squir- 
rel, and Chickaree was excited. How 
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was he to hide this piece? Yes, hide it; 
for it was plain to us that he meant no 
other squirrel to share his luck, or even 
know about it, else why his silence, ex- 
citement and hurry? 

Tilting the loaf up, he fixed his long 
teeth into the top crust, and, by*dint of 
backing and pulling got out of the gully 
and landed it upon the top of a flat rock. 
Coming around behind the loaf, he 
began to push, unable to raise it clear. 
It was slow, hard pushing. The labor 
greatly aggravated his anxiety and caused 
him to forget that the rock, in the direc- 
tion he was moving, ended abruptly with 
a sheer fall of ten feet. 

On he struggled across the rough, 
lichened surface, inch by inch, until, 
catching a good foothold, he gave a 
mighty shove and went over, he and his 
loaf together, striking with a beautiful 
splash in a little pool of water below. 

We took a bit of wicked pleasure in 
his fall, as we saw him scramble out 
unhurt. 

He came out, however, still holding 
to the loaf. It was thoroughly soaked 
now, and as he dragged it up the crust 
came off, the rest tumbling back into the 
water. He ran away to hide the crust, 
then came back quickly to the pool. 

It was fun to see him fish for that 
queer piece of bread. He would catch 
it in his paws, take it in his mouth, 
scoop and pull and root, but each time 
get only crumbs. The provoking stuff 
had suddenly gone soft — or bewitched. 
It would not come out. 

But Chickaree was not bewitched. 
He was angry — plain, old-Adam anger. 
Up on the log he jumped, flipped his 
tail, clawed the bark, and with a burst of 
passion, gave the whole mountain a furi- 
ous upbraiding. He looked at nothing in 
particular, nothing smaller than the 
mountain; he simply railed. After one 
terrible minute he came back to us, 
coughing and husky and sore in the 
throat. 
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When he reached the box how quickly 
his spirit changed! No April sky ever 
broke more suddenly into sunshine than 
Chickaree on picking up one of the 
molasses cookies. He was surprised and 
delighted. Never had he tasted its like. 

Birch catkins and beech nuts? Flat! 
simply flat in comparison! Even the 
tender terminal buds of the pine would 
be tasteless now, and how could he ever 
go back to stale acorns! 

At the first mouthful he bolted with 
the cookie, but stopped short for another 
bite; then on he went, only to halt for 
a third bite; started again, but came to 
a dead stop on the end of the log and 
finished the cookie then and there. 

I now went after him to see if I could 
find where he had hidden the bread. 
As I stepped upon the log, he came 
down it toward me. I have always 
wished since that I had not flinched. 
He drew near, walked over my foot and 
smelled of me. Cookies! Where? He 
sniffed and sniffed, then, catching the 
odor of the hand hanging at my side, he 
stood up to lay hold of it, when the fool- 
ish hand twitched. That was enough; 
he would not approach me again. 

I found the two slices he had hidden, 
but not the crust. One of them was 
high up in the top of a spruce, the other 
in some moss behind a stump. 

Perhaps these were temporary hiding 
places, chosen hurriedly in his excite- 
ment, from which, later on, he would 
collect his spoil for storage in some hole 
or secret hollow. But I am not certain 
that Chickaree has a barn, a Winter 
store-house. I have often found collec- 
tions of pig-nuts in old tree-hollows that 
looked as if they had been stored there. 
Still they were always she//s only. The 
nuts may have been carried into the 
holes for safety and convenience, a few 
at a time, as they were to be eaten. 

More than once, however, I have 
watched Chickaree stuff a hollow rail 
with corn. Perhaps he intended to keep 
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this against the Winter; but I suspect it 
was more inischief and itching for occu- 
pation than provision against need. He 
never finished the stuffing. Before the 
cavity was full, the little scatter-brain 
would be off at some other active but 
useless task, leaving his store to be found 
and devoured by the jays or mice. 
Chickaree will never remember that the 
second rail from the bottom, in the sec- 
tion between the two sassafras trees, 
holds a pint of golden corn. 

All wild animals are mere children. 
They all love to put things into holes; 
and they all must,be busy; but they 
rarely work. 

There lived a chickaree in a little glen 
by the side of Thorn Mountain Cabin 
one Summer, whose activity took on the 
character of real work, and who may 
have been laying up provisions for Win- 
ter. But why, in August, two months 
before the end of the harvest, he should 
pick green catkins from the birch, I 
don’t know. Perhaps you cannot store 


ripe birch catkins; they may go to pieces. 
I am inclined to think, however, that 


Chickaree did it for fun. He had to do 
something, and this tree full of little 
cones appealed to him as a box full of 
buttons appeals to a child. 

He owned this great yellow birch at 
the head of the glen. He lived in it all 
alone; and warred against all trespassers, 
birds or beasts. I have seen him chase 
a junco up and down and across the top 
of his tree until the bird flew off. A flock 
of them settling among the branches 
drove him frantic. I, too, called down 
his wrath, but after a week of daily visits 
he allowed me to stretch out upon the 
moss and watch him work. 

His morning task was to store a pint 
of the birch catkins in some secret garner 
among the ferns of the glen. Morning 
after morning I found him busy, some- 
times I would arrive early enough to see 
him begin, and I am quite sure that he 
often did his stint before he took break- 
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fast. Up and down the tree he would race, 
a round trip every three minutes, loaded 
with a single catkin each time down. 
After he had stored about thirty, he 
would stop with one upon a limb, on the 
under side of the leaning bole, and here, 
safely Hidden from overhead enemies, 
he would begin his breakfast, scattering 
the winged seeds in a thin, flaky shower 
down upon me underneath. He always 
ate squatting close upon this limb and 
backed up against the trunk of the tree. 
The ground below was snowed under 
with the scales which fell as he husked 
the seeds. 

Here, too, he slept, I think, during the 
Summer nights. He may have had 
a hole in the rocks; but I am sure he 
had no nest. 

I am not so well acquainted, however, 
with these mountain squirrels as with 
those in the pine barrens of New Jersey. 
Here the red squirrels are very abun- 
dant, and here I have found them living 
in nests the year around. 

These tree-top homes are bulky affairs, 
built mostly of cedar bark, finely stripped 
and matted into an irregular mass the 
size of a large hat. The doorways open 
from the bottom or side, leaving the 
roofs without a crack and water-proof. 
Sometimes an abandoned crow’s-nest is 
taken for the foundation. In this a 
deep, soft bed of newly shredded bark is 
made, and the whole thatched carefully 
with the same material. Such a nest will 
not rock and sway when the winds are 
high, for the crows do not build in the 
hands of the branches, but close up to 
the shoulders. What it lacks of that 
kind of thrill is made good, however, 
by comfort and security. 

Here in the pines Chickaree not only 
dwells but also travels in the tree-tops. 
In some parts he is almost a ground 
squirrel, rarely getting higher than the 
top of a stone wall. But here the tops 
of the tall pines are as much his as 
the crows’, and he scampers along his 
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dizzy roads almost as fast as you can run 
on the ground beneath. It makes one 
pause to see him skip down a slender 
limb, jump to a second, run out to its 
tip and leap —clearing fifteen feet — to 
catch the very ends of another limb 
swaying in the air fifty feet above you. 

During early Summer, the tender ter- 
minal buds of the pine (barring young 
birds) furnish Chickaree most of his 
food. Acorns, chestnuts, corn and the 
seeds of pine cones he eats later on in 
the Fall and Winter. 

He seems particularly at home among 
the pines. Heand Sceloporus, the pine- 
tree lizard, are joint owners of the sandy 
barrens. The gray squirrel’s color goes 
naturally with the neutral, lichen-mottled 
boles of the oak and maple woods; and 
he is rarely found in the pines—but that 
is partly because he is afraid of Chicka- 
ree. The red squirrel’s color blends 
perfectly with the dusky red-browns of 
the pines. The barrens are his rightful 
realm. Here, fortunately, there nest 
very few birds that he can molest. What 
good reason have we for killing him 
here? 

The moment I enter the pines beyond 
Cubby Hollow, a chickaree will climb 
a tree and warn me not to trespass. He 
’ is instantly joined by several others, and 
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together they follow me overhead, dis- 
puting every step with me, swaggering, 
scolding, pouring forth a torrent of 
threat and abuse until wheezy and 
winded. 

It is bluster, most of it; they love to 
make a noise. If I drop down at the 
foot of a low-limbed pine, they gather 
around, anxious to have a look aft me 
close to. Once, I remember, a chip- 
munk joined them, and his familiarity 
lent them courage. Then came an in- 
quisitive little chickadee, and behind 
him one of the squirrels, now nothing 
but a bundle of curiosity, crept down 
within reach of me, and flattening him- 
self to the trunk, began to comment 
upon my character in little, broken snorts 
and sniffs “and sniggers, emphasizing 
it all with jerky gesticulations of his 
tail. 

What did he say about me? I don’t 
know. Slighting things, perhaps; de- 
riding me because I could not climb 
trees and bite off pine buds. But I do 
know this: that I liked to hear, though 
I couldn’t understand; that I liked to 
have him near me, for he more than half 
liked me; and that the pines would often 
be dull and silent without the little chat- 
ter-box, for he is one of the most com- 
panionable spirits in the woods. 


THE HOLY SLUMBER SONG 


By MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


[| ULLABY, lullaby, white angel wings 
Hover above them as softly she sings, 

Sings to the Christ-child, the Jews’ promised son 
Saviour of earth and her little one; 
Fond mother-heart, do you guess the rough, dread 
Path that those baby feet some day will tread? 
Love-quickened eyes, do you dimly foresee 
Thorn-crown and cross upon steep Calvary? 

Lullaby, lullaby, white angel wings 

Hover above them as softly she sings. 





Marconi and the Cables 


By FST. MeGrkaATra 


EDITOR OF THE HERALD, 


HEN Marconi startled the world, in 

December, 1901, with his amazing 
achievement of receiving the electric 
signals from Poldhu, England, at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, the utter and 
speedy overthrow of the cable com- 
panies was predicted on all sides in the 
first flush of the new marvel. But the 


anticipated progress not having been 
made by the wireless agency since then, 
and a host of other investigators having 
arisen to dispute Marconi’s supremacy, 
the inevitable reaction has occurred, and 
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Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND 


now the opinion prevails that however 
successful wireless telegraphy may speed- 
ily prove itself to be, the displacement 
of the cables need not be expected for 
many years. 

The most impressive fact, in connec- 
tion with this subject, is that the cable 
companies exhibit a complete disregard 
for the threatened competition. Since 
Marconi spanned the ocean by transmit- 
ing electric impulses over 2,000 miles, 
cable-laying has been witnessed in all 
the greater seas. The British have 
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marked the Pacific by a state- 
owned cable 7,986 miles long, 
stretching from Vancouver, via 
Fanning, Fife and Norfolk Isl- 
ands, to Australia. The Ameri- 
cans have laid across the same 
ocean a second filament of 8,254 
miles, connecting San Francisco 
and Manila, by way of Honolulu, 
Midway and Guam. The Ger- 
mans have put down another line 
in the Atlantic from Emden to the 
Azores and then to New York. 
And the Eastern Cable Company, 
a British combination which em- 
braces the largest cable concerns 
in the world and is bitterly op- 
posed to the ‘‘state-owned”’ Pacific 
enterprise, has laid the first sec- 
tion of a new 15,000-mile cable 
‘this year to Australia, via Por- 
tugal, West Africa, Cape Town 
and the Indian ‘Ocean, a total 
of 34,000 miles of new cable or 
one-sixth of the world’s entire 
mileage, placed in position since 
Marconi’s great experiment. 

In addition, the conference of 
chambers of commerce of the Brit- 
ish Empire, held at Montreal in 
August, unanimously adopted res- 
olutions calling for a state-owned 
telegraph connecting the British 
possessions all around the world, 
acquiring private cables where de- 
sirable and laying new ones where 
necessary, beginning with an At- 
lantic cable which should handle 
traffic at half the present rates. 

These facts attest that the cable 
experts are undismayed by the 
efforts of their ‘‘wireless’’ com peti- 
tors. The world today is so accus- 
temed to the general existence and 
silent efficiency of the telegraph 
—cable and land—line that its 
magnitude is not appreciated. The 
Atlantic is now spanned by four- 
teen cables with an aggregate 
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length of 40,000 miles. Elsewhere 
in the world are’ 1,760 _ others, 
short and long, with a total mileage of 
150,000, making a grand aggregate of 
199,000 miles, all but 20,000 of which 
are owned by commercial concerns, the 
remainder by different governments. 
The investment of capital in cables is 
estimated at $210,000,000, and to repair 
and maintain them requires forty spe- 
cially equipped ocean steamships. The 
land lines of Europe total 425,600 miles, 
with 1,585,000 miles of telegraph wire 
strung thereon, while the United States 
has a total of 223,000 miles of line, 
carrying 1,218,000 miles of wire, the 
value of this equipment on both conti- 
nents being about $110,000,000 more. 
These agencies serve every land and 
clime today — penetrate every hinter- 
land, touch every seaboard. Countless 
telegrams are transmitted over the land 
lines daily, telegraph offices dotting 
every country. The cable business is 
enormous. The fourteen Atlantic cables 
convey 18,500 messages daily, or 7,000,- 
ooo yearly, the charges on which amount 
to about $10,000,000. - The traffic record 
of the cables to the Far East,— Asia, 
Africa and Australia,—is 5,800 messages 
a day, or 2,100,000 a year, bringing in 
a revenue of $11,000,000, annually, the 
charges being higher owing to the greater 
distances traversed. ‘The figures of the 
business done by the two Pacific cables 
are not yet obtainable, the British having 
only been opened on New Year’s Day 
and the American on the Fourth of July. 
This is the mighty agency which the 
‘‘radiograph,’’ as the wireless system is 
being termed, has to combat. The tele- 
graph is already established, it serves all 
countries efficiently, and it has been per- 
fecting its appliances for fifty years. 
Whereas the message from Queen Vic- 
toria to President Buchanan, the first 
transmitted across the Atlantic cable, 
took sixtyseven minutes to send, though 
it was only ninety words, the capacity of 
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a cable now is twenty words a minute. 
Indeed, all the traffic over the Atlantic 
cables could be handled within an hour 
daily, were the messages to come to- 
gether; and the advocates of cable re- 
form contend that these fourteen chan- 
nels could convey 284,000,000 words 
a year if worked to their full capacity, 
without increasing the cost of operation, 
and this would enable them to earn 
a substantial profit even if the cable- 
owners reduced the rate to a penny 
a word. 

Marconi recently stated that when 
equipped for commercial operations in 
the near future, he will accept commer- 
cial messages at ten, and press messages 
at five cents a word, and predicted that 
‘two hundred words a minute at one | 
cent a word, and the general use of wire- 
less telegraphy instead of the mails for 
a very large proportion of the personal 
correspondence that now passes between 
America and Europe would be develop- 
ments certain ere long.’’ This predic- 
tion, if verified, will compel the cable 
companies to reduce their rates or else 
embark upon a bitter financial struggle 
with the wireless concerns. The cables, 
with the capital they have and the world- 
wide influences they possess, would be 
substantially fortified for such a conflict, 
their ramifications, with their land lines, 
extending to the remotest quarters of the 
globe. The wireless companies, on the 
other hand, maintain that the compara- 
tive insignificance of the cost of their 
equipment, contrasted against the cables, 
places them in a position to undertake 
remunerative work at figures their com- 
petitors could not approach. Thus, an 
Atlantic cable costs $2,000,000, while 
Marconi’s two stations in Cornwall and 
Cape Breton serve the same purpose at 
a cost of only $150,000. 

The cable companies, however, argue 
that years must elapse before the ra- 
diograph reaches that stage of perfec- 
tion where it can successfully compete 
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with them. They contend that Marconi 
is now only where they were fifty years 
ago, improving his equipment by slow 
and laborious processes. No scientific 
discovery, no technical invention, was 
ever evolved in a perfect state: it is only 
by years of patient research and lavish 
expenditure of time and money that 
perfection‘is attained. But on the other 
hand, wireless telegraphy has made such 
wonderful advances in a few years, and 
so many gifted investigators are adding 
to our store of knowledge of electrical 
phenomena daily, that we may’ be at 
the threshold of still more wonderful 
discoveries. The probability is that the 
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perfecting of the wireless system will not 
be nearly so prolonged as the cable 
authorities predict, nor yet as speedy as 
the wireless enthusiasts hope, but that 
its gradual evolution and employment 
will enable it to be introduced into 
a variety of commercial enterprises, 
especially on the sea, without dislocat- 
ing established mediums of ’round-the- 
world communication. As petroleum, 
gas and electricity are now in general use 
as illuminants without disturbing an 
equal balance of enterprises, so there 
would appear to be as good a prospect 
for the telegraph and the radiograph to 
work in harmony. 


Comrades 


A TALE OF CHRISTMAS 


IN THE ROCKIES 


By FRANK BASIL TRACY 


6¢ | HE motion prevails and the house 

stands adjourned to noon, Janu- 
ary third,’’ in hearty, manly tones called 
out the ruddy-faced speaker; and as he 
punctuated the sentence with the crack 
of his gavel, the members applauded and 
hurriedly began their final preparations 
for the holiday recess. 

It had been a rare day in the house, 
and the air was still electric with excite- 
ment and sensation. Indeed, it was an 
historical scene worth a great artist’s 
brush. From the dull and spiritless 
close to December’s work, the session 
had been suddenly transformed into fire 
and life by the famous gray-haired vete- 
ran of the majority side, who leaped 
forth to cross swords with the house 
leader. The veteran had modestly asked 
only to make ‘‘a few remarks in correc- 
tion of some errors on the currency ques- 
tion,’’ into which, he believed, the pic- 


turesque, youthful orator from Tennes- 
see had fallen. But the house leader 
was in a fret and hurry to adjourn, and 
he tried to brush rudely aside this monu- 
ment of the Civil War congress. But 
the old warrior was not so easily sup- 
pressed, and sprang into the arena with 
blazing eye and trumpet-tongued voice, 
demanding fair play and free speech. 
He was a thorough master of every par- 
liamentary art, and the rules of the house 
were at his fingers’ end. So, roll-calls, 
motions and points of order began to 
shower upon the hitherto listless mem- 
bers in quick succession and with elec- 
tric effect. Barber shops, lunch, bath 
and committee rooms poured out their 
disheveled statesmen in dozens to be- 
hold and take part in the fray. The 
visitors’ ‘galleries and the press desks 
quickly filled, and for two hours the 
battle raged. The house leader paced 
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back and forth with walrus-like tread 
and hurled dark glares at the rebels, all 
the while exhausting every effort to bring 
the recalcitrants into the hall and dodg- 
ing fate by every device in his power. 
But all in vain. After a dozen test 
votes, in which he was roundly beaten 
by decisive majorities, he was compelled 
to submit. The aged orator then de- 
livered those few remarks with power 
and merry enthusiasm, and in closing 
pressed still further the iron into the 
wound by the triumphant thrust, ‘‘Our 
filibuster leader may now have the floor!” 

Then came the adjournment and the 
flight of the members to corridors and 
committee rooms. The house leader 
had failed in his first real attempt to 
lead, and with a majority of the mem- 
bers there was secret satisfaction over his 
chagrin. Nothing else was talked about 
by the vast throng leaving the hall. 

“I suppose old ‘Cyrano’ will have it 
in for us now, Jack,’’ laughed a Massa- 
chusetts member, slapping a_ heavily 
built, prosperous-looking man on the 
back. ‘‘But I like the G. O. M.’s style, 
and I think it was mighty bad taste to 
try to shut him off.’’ 

‘‘Here too!’’ rejoined John Baldwin, 
‘“‘T guess Brother Kane has learned 
something today. He’ll know better 
next time than to go up against old 
Elisha. Going home?”’ 

“‘Yes, start tonight. I suppose you’re 
off on a lark. Where is the ‘push’ 
bound for?’’ 

“Don’t know yet. May run down to 
Cuba. I hear there’s something off 
color down there, and we want to get 
onto it before the other side does. No, 
not going West; no time for that, and 
you kuow everything I’m interested in 
is right here where T can put my finger 
on it”’ 

**A telegram for you, Mr. Baldwin,”’ 
and his clerk overtook him. A glance 
at the despatch, another at his watch, a 
mechanical reply to his friend’s, ‘‘Well, 
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good-bye, old man,’’ a few words to his 
clerk, and he was soon whirling away to 
catch the ‘‘Limited’’ for the West. 

John Baldwin boasted that he was 
a practical man. What he really meant 
was that he was a successful one. His 
rise from county to district, state and 
national eminence had been steady, con- 
sistent and masterful. He told his inti- 
mates that he always aimed at the main 
chance and let no sentimental considera- 
tions stand in the way. Business was 
his underlying principle, and self-ad- 
vancement his only rule of conduct. 
Yet this practical business man had 
thrown over in a trice a jolly junket with 
a dozen other influential members in 
whose company his growing popularity 
and power would have been vastly in- 
creased, just the sort of trip in which 
men’s futures are determined — he had 
thrown all this over without a pang of 
regret, simply because of a message from 
afar which would bring him no profit, 
benefit or pleasure. While the train 
plunged through the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania Jack Baldwin ignored the por- 
ter’s polite calls and gazed steadily out 
of the window. In his shadowed face 
and in the husky tones which occasion- 
ally escaped him, an observer could have 
seen that something deep within him 
had been stirred. 

On his lap lay the telegram, and pick- 
ing it up from time to time, he scanned 
it closely. It bore the date of a famous 
mining camp far up in the Rockies, and 
read: 

“Am afraid Jim ts going. He was 
flighty last night and was calling for you. 
Didn't you get my letters ?. SANDERS.” 

“Didn’t I get his letters?” angrily 
muttered the great man. ‘‘That’s what 
comes of having a new clerk who has 
his own ideas as to what constitutes ‘im- 
portant’ letters. But I’ll do my best to 
make it up now. Great God—if I 
should be too late!’’ And he turned 
away to the window. 
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It seemed but yesterday that he and 
Jim met in the hills and began grub- 
staking together. Union in business 
led to union in politics, as it invariably 
does in a new country, and soon they 
became recognized as the strongest 
‘‘team’’ in the county. ° Jim was igno- 
rant, rough and profane, but he had 
a wonderful power over men, and his 
pride in the better education of his 
chum made him a tremendous factor in 
Baldwin’s political advancement. What 
caused the split? Jack could hardly re- 
member. A trifle, no doubt. Both were 
hot-tempered, and those unpleasant 
things which are so often felt and 
happily so seldom spoken, were sput- 
tered out. With pioneers, stubborn 
pride stands above every other quality, 
except loyalty; neither would say, ‘‘I’m 
sorry,’’ and so they parted. 

It was Jim who left the county. Every- 
one recognized that one of them had to 
go. Jack would have lost his ‘‘solid 
county and district delegation’ basis in 
future conventions if his political being 
had been rudely transplanted. Jim must 
have seen this, for he went without a 
word, and Jack made no sign that he 
appreciated Jim’s sacrifice. 

When Jack was making his fight for 
the first congressional nomination and 
the night of the primaries came, his 
managers were in despair and could not 
understand his quiet confidence, espe- 
cially as he was running behind with all 
the district returns in except from one 
remote corner which had been conceded 
to his opponent from the start. But 
when with the dawn came the returns 
from that corner, the wires told to the 
thrilled and nerveless committeemen 
that Jack had made there a clean sweep. 
Then they began to guess that there was 
a secret behind his confidence. Jim had 
made no sign, but Jack knew. And so 
when Jim broke down and lost his all, 
a railroad ticket to the South came to 
him. He asked no questions, for he 


knew. And when he came back to his 
cabin in the hills to die and found every 
comfort and convenience awaiting him, 
again he knew. 

Now Jack was flying as fast as steam 
could carry him to his old comrade’s 
side. How the train kept on losing 
time; how connection after connection 
was missed and special engines had to 
be employed and even they were held 
back by accidents, how he drove fifty 
miles across the prairie and then up 
through the foothills, skirting precipices 
and flirting with death, how all his fran- 
tic telegrams brought no reply —to tell 
all this in detail were vain. After what 
seemed ages, he reached the little city in 
the twilight of a gray, bitterly cold day. 
Carriages and horses were exchanged 
and with but a moment for supper he 
started on the rough road toward a light 
which twinkled faintly further up the 
heights. As they drove along swiftly, 
he saw a church all aglow and thronged 
with children, and turning to the driver 
he asked, ‘‘Is this Sunday?”’ 

‘‘Naw, didn’t you know it was Chris’- 
mus?”’ 

‘“‘Christmas? Ah, so it is!’’ 

Christmas in the Rockies; up almost 
into the clouds where is limitless and 
eternal room? It had been years since 
he passed the Yuletide there, and as he 
was searching in‘ his memory to bring 
back the occasion there floated upon the 
air this glorious strain: 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord; and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my Sav- 
tour.” 

Like a flash the years rolled away, and 
he heard again the noble burst of joy 
from the lips of the Mother of Jesus 
which is sung or read in every Christian 
land on Christmas day the world over. 
How long it was since he had heard it 
last! How often had he spent that day 
and Sundays in locked committee or 
hotel rooms, planning political coups or 
entertaining chums with dice and cards! 
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Jack’s cheeks flushed and he moved 
uneasily in his seat. He was not a bad 
man — you could see that — but he had 
been careless as to greater things. He 
had been after the main chance, but as 
that sublime A/agnificat welled up to 
him, he began to fear that, somehow, he 
had missed it after all. Thoughts of 
Christmas days of yore, and old-time 
visions passed before him radiantly, yet 
they hurt him sore. He had never 
known love for women and had never 
married. Perhaps, he told himself, this 
was the reason he had neglected the 
things of which he had been taught 
beside the home hearth. The only love 
he had known was for Jim, and that had 
been lost years ago, and now — 

“He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and hath exalted the humble 
and meek,” again they carolled, and the 
truth of the divine words sank into his 
heart. 

Suddenly the carriage stopped and 
glancing quickly up he saw that he was 
at the cabin and that Sanders was stand- 
ing in the doorway. He leaped forward 
and started to run into the house, but 
Sanders stopped him. 

‘‘He’s very low,’’ he whispered, ‘‘but 
he’s still alive. I’ve not been able to 
go to town since the blizzard, and your 
telegrams came all in a bunch last night. 
Come in quietly.’’ 

On a pallet surrounded by wild-ani- 
mals’ skins, in front of a giant fireplace, 
lay the dying frontiersman. He was in 
delirium and tossed restlessly about, his 
lips moaning, ‘‘Jack.’’ From the Hon- 
orable John Baldwin’s eyes rushed tears 
like water from a fount, and kneeling 
beside the cot he gently placed one 
hand on his old comrade’s brow and 
with the other clasped a wasted hand in 
his, answering brokenly and with the 
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sweet tenderness of a strong man’s love: 

‘*Jack’s here, Jim.”’ 

The old man’s frame quivered. The 
delirium passed. His eyes opened con- 
fusedly and wonderingly at first, and 
then with a glorified smile of recogni- 
tion. Half raising himself he threw 
his arms about the congressman’s neck, 
crying joyously: ‘‘I knew you’d come, 
Jack! But you’ve been so long, so 
long. 

“Yes, yes; but I did not know that 
you were so sick until I got Sanders’ 
wire and then I came right on. The 
letters didn’t reach me.”’ 

‘**T didn’t ask him to write,’’ protested 
the miner, with a touch of the old 
pride. ‘‘But I knew, somehow, that 
you’d come, Jack,’’ gazing fondly into 
the great man’s eyes. And so, with a 
few broken, trembling sentences, the 
chasm of years was bridged, and the 
scars of foolish stubbornness removed. 
But ere long the physical reaction set 
in, and slowly the sufferer lost conscious- 
ness and sank further and further away 
from earth. 

All was silence within the room. San- 
ders stood in the door gazing sadly upon 
the last struggle; Baldwin bent over his 
comrade with heart-breaking anguish in 
his eyes. Suddenly on the night air rang 
out the refrain of the glad anthem from 
the church below: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will to men!” 

The dying man heard, and he lifted up 
his arms and echoed faintly, ‘‘Peace — 
good —will — peace --”’ 

And that was all. 

Jack gazed upon the closed eyelids for 
one moment, and, burying his head in 
the cot, broke down completelv. 

“Ah-men” came from the cnoir. 

‘*Amen!”’ sobbed Tack. 


” 














McIntyre’s Way 


By FRANK 


*€ CT7OP work. Pay and dismiss hands. 
Then go into camp and await 
orders. McINTYRE.” 

The superintendent of construction, 
Bloxam, gave a low whistle. The mes- 
sage was brief and to the point, and as 
sweeping as it was unexpected. Thir- 
teen words, and it meant the dismissal 
of more than thirteen hundred men. 
But more than that, it meant the loss of 
ten thousand dollars for each word, and 
possibly ten times ten. 

The men were scattered along twenty 
miles of the road-bed, drilling, blasting, 
shoveling away; some putting the finish- 
ing touches to a grade that was to be in- 
trusted with the safety of a train doub- 
ling a point at almost right angles; some 
suspended in rope-chairs, pecking a foot- 
hold into the solid rock for the blasters 
and graders behind, and some tunneling 
mole-like under a mountain that was too 
high to be scaled and too precipitous to 
be gone around. Communication be- 
tween the isolated parties of delvers 
would seein a matter of time and diffi- 
culty, and yet the news flashed like 
a current of electricity from the finished 
grade to the end of the highway that 
was scarcely yet outlined upon the face 
of therock. Men dropped their shovels 
and picks, yelled hoarsely for the rope- 
men to draw up their chairs, rushed 
away from blasts that were fired and 
plugged, from dump-cars half-filled and 
dump-cars overturned and shunting 
their contents into the depths below, 
and scrambled and slid and ran, jostling 
one another in their haste to reach the 
shanty in which Superintendent of Con- 
struction Bloxam did his office work, 
kept the safe and looked after his own 
cooking. 

‘Ves, it’s all straight, men,’’ he said, 
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as they crowded around him, ‘‘but that’s 
all I can tell you--all I know, in fact. 
Your money—”’ 

“Oh, hang the money!” called some- 
one contemptuously, ‘‘we know that’s 
all right with Mac at the throttle. But 
the work? What’s it going to be stopped 
for? We understood the road was gilt- 
edged, with a mountain of capital be- 
hind. An’ now, why, man alive! we’re 
a thousand miles from anywhere, with 
Winter coming on, an’ not twentyfour 
hours’ notice. We counted on this job 
standing us in ten months’ steady work.’”’ 

“Yes, I thought so, too.’” The super- 
intendent’s face showed his. perplexity 
as his eyes swept across them to the 
other anxious faces closing in. ‘‘But it 
will turn out all right, men. Iam sure 
of it. Some of us have been with Mac 
a good many years, and in tight places, 
and he has never failed us yet. He’s 
the clearest-headed contractor in this 
part of the country and the squarest; 
and he pays us thirty per cent. more 
than other contractors pay their help. 
That’s why he gets the best men, and 
has a reputation for doing the best work. 
Just wait a little. There’s something 
behind this that we don’t understand.”’ 

‘But we’re surned off,’’ called another, 
bitterly, ‘‘that’s what’s a-botherin’ of us. 
What does it mean? We ain’t in no 
hurry for money, an’ we ain’t askin’ no 
favors of no kind. We do as good work 
as men can do, an’ we get as big wages 
as men has a right to ask. That ain’t 
the p’int. We're surned off, jest like 
there wa’n’t no Mac, an’ we wa’n’t his 
reg’lar men, changin’ from one contract: 
job to another.”’ 

* That's it, Billy." -“That's on” 
‘*Mac’s all right, but why’s he turned 
us off?’’ from various parts of the crowd, 
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while a big, red-shirted man added: 

“TI reckon we all feel that way, Mr. 
Bloxam. We’ve been with Mac a good 
many years an’ learned his ways, an’ 
he’s learned our ways; an’ we’ve done 
as good work as we know how, an’ he’s 
give good pay. He’sa perfect right to 
turn us off any time, bein’ as there’s no 
bindin’ contract; but what’s he done it 
for? If Mac had said, ‘Boys, set down 
on them stumps an’ smoke for a few 
months, while I look 'round; why, we’d 
a sot right down contented, knowin’ as 
how he’d fix things up for us better’n 
we could fix ’em up ourselves. But he’s 
turned us off. Why, we ask?’’ 

‘‘Mebbe Mac ain’t in the deal,’’ sug- 
gested someone. ‘‘Them big monies 
have a way of bunchin’ heads an’ freez- 
in’ out small fry. S’pose they got a cor- 
ner on four aces an’ said to him, ‘Here, 
you shunt that high-priced gang o’ yourn 
off the track, an’ get us a cheap lot of 
slant-eyes or something?’ What could 
he do?”’ 

‘‘Jest grab up any old card an’ bluff 
’em from the start,’’ yelled someone 
promptly. ‘‘That’s Mac.’’ 

The superintendent of construction, 
Bloxam, smiled a little. 

“‘You’re about right, 1 guess, Thomp- 
son,’’ he said, ‘‘Mac has bluffed four 
aces before now, and never winked. 
But suppose you form in line before the 
door and let ‘me pay you off. Mr. Green 
and Mr. Daly may help. The money’s 
all ready. And have a little patience 
about the work stopping. I have a feel- 
ing that it will come out all right.’’ 

“Oh, yes, for you, Mr. Bloxam,”’ 
agreed the red-shirted man, sarcastically. 
‘**You’re to go into camp an’ wait orders. 
But we’re turned off.’’ 

‘“‘What gets me,”’ said Section-Super- 
intendent Daly, as the three men entered 
the office and began to arrange the pay 
envelopes into little piles, ‘‘is the stop- 
ping of work. If they count on econo- 
mizing with cheaper help, why isn’t the 
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cheaper help here to take our place? 
Don’t they know that every day’s inac- 
tion now means the loss of a fortune? 
Machinery will get rusted, slides come 
down, and grades wash away. Work’s 
at that point where lack of attention will 
lose what’s already been done.”’ 

There was a sudden commotion out- 
side. Then a head came through the 
window, and Thompson’s voice roared: 

‘“‘Somebody’s comin’ up the slope, 
Mr. Bloxam, from the telegraph station, 
likely. Two of us have run down to 
hurry him along. Better come out.” 

Mr. Bloxam did come out, leaving the 
pay envelopes upon the table, with the 
window open; and not one of the thir- 
teen hundred men even thought of them, 
as they waited for the man who was com- 
ing up the slope. As he drew nearer, 
Mr. Bloxam hurried down to meet him, 
tearing open the envelope and reading 
the message eagerly, at first with evident 
disappointment, then with amused per- 
plexity, and finally with something like 
relief. After the third reading he posted 
the slip of paper where all could see. It 
read: 

“Now that the men are out of work, it 
might be a good idea for them to hunt and 
Jish a little before seeking a job elsewhere. 
J understand it is a good game country. 

McINTYRE.” 

“Is he plumb crazy?’’ asked one of 
the newer men, turning away from the 
paper disdainfully. ‘‘It’s work we want, 
not sport. What could thirteen hundred 
of us greenhorns do with not a dozen 
guns for the whole lot, an’ likely not 
a single fishin’ line or hook? We might 
lie down an’ fish for good jobs in our 
dreams, an’ fish for clouds with our 
eyes.”’ 

*‘An’ very good huntin’ an’ fishin’ it 
might be,’’ observed Thompson, as he 
took out a huge square of tobacco and 
deliberately bit off a corner. ‘That 
paper would be mostly insults an’ fool- 
ishness if Mac’s name wa’n’t along. 
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But it is, an’ there’s trumps somewhere. 
Mac don’t know nothin’ about no hunt- 
in’ nor fishin’; never did; never had no 
time; an’ he don’t care-an’ he knows 
we don’t know an’ don’t care. That’s 
why I’m goin’ to stay right here an’ 
hunt an’ fish with nothin’ to hunt an’ 
fish with, till we get another message 
that has blind hints to go by. Mac 
don’t show his hand to nobody but jest 
himself. I know. An’ I’m free to say 
I don’t feel half so much turned-off as 
I did a few minutes ago.”’ 

An hour before, in an office two thou- 
sand miles away, a group of men had 
begun discussing the problem of these 
thirteen hundred. And that it had been 
discussed before to the limit of patience 
was evident from the irritation of five of 
the men as contrasted with the imper- 
turbable calmness of the sixth. The 
sixth was McIntyre. 

“It is not only sheer waste of money, 
McIntyre, but unbusiness-like, abso- 
lutely unbusiness-like,’’ a portly man 
was saying. ‘‘We have gone over all 
this before, and you understand our 
views. We have waited, thinking that 
you would show them due consideration. 
But this last draft upon our treasurer 
shows that the extravagance is to be con- 
tinued. Wait a moment,” as McIntyre 
seemed about to speak, ‘‘let me finish. 
Your work is good —the best in the 


country. We are glad to acknowledge 
as much. It was for that we engaged 
you. Our road is to be the best in the 


country. Your personal integrity is 
without flaw, too. It was for that we 
engaged you and your men by the day 
instead of entering upon a contract. 
With the right men, we believe it to be 
the best system. At least, we wanted to 
make the experiment. But you are pay- 
ing out too much money, McIntyre, forty 
thousand dollars a month too much. 
We must insist on fixing the rate of pay- 
ment for those we hire.” 

‘‘Not for my men, Mr. Loud. That 
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is a personal matter between us. | 
thought I had already made it plain. 
The men have been with me a good 
many years, and understand what I re- 
quire. I pay generous wages, it is true; 
but it enables me to choose from the 
best workmen of the country, and has 
given me what little reputation I have 
made. The excellent work the men do 
more than compensates for the higher 
wages. But you understood all this 
when you engaged us.’’ 

‘Yes, but wages have gone down. Em- 
ployers are cutting everywhere. High 
wages now are a menace to business, for 
it creates dissatisfaction among those 
who have been reduced. We want you 
to remain in full charge of everything at 
the old salary of course, but the men 
must be reduced, or—’’ 

‘“‘Dismissed,’’ finished one of the 
other directors curtly. 

‘*Ves, dismissed. We can hire plenty 
of men for one-half what you are paying 
them.”’ 

McIntyre wrote a few words upon 
a blank form, which he handed to a 
messenger boy. ‘The boy left the office. 
McIntyre leaned back in his chair. 

‘‘Tf times were hard,”’ he said reflec- 
tively, ‘‘there might be some excuse for 
cutting wages. But they are not. In 
spite of a few employers seeking profit 
this way, the country as a whole is pros- 
perous and the business outlook good. 
Your railroad, for instance, is bound to 
yield enormously. The initial expense 
is heavy, of course, but you are well 
able to meet it without inconvenience; 
and the subsequent profits, if handled 
right, will more than compensate for all 
risks. I do not see any reason for re- 
ducing wages.”’ 

‘*We would make forty thousand dol- 
lars a month by it,’’ said one of the 
directors, significantly. 

McIntyre leaned farther back in the 
chair and raised his feet to the table. 

‘*Yes, I suppose that would be reason 
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enough to satisfy you,’’ he conceded 
bluntly. 

‘*But there is something which you 
seem to have overlooked. ‘The suspend- 
ing of work on an enterprise like this, 
at a critical time in its progress, means 
enormous loss. ‘Then the hiring of in- 


experienced men and getting them to 


the scene of labor, and the confusion 
and necessary instruction will entail 
heavy expense. Most of the new men 
will have to be brought from a distance, 
and their transportation alone will cost 
two months of the reduction.”’ 

He took a slip of paper and made 
a few hasty figures. 

‘Allowing thirty days from the dis- 
missal of my men to the organizing and 
setting to work of a new lot,—a low esti- 
mate,--the loss and expense will not 
figure under three hundred thousand 
dollars, and it will be years before you 
can get as effective a force as you are 
turning away.”’ 

Several of the directors laughed. 

‘‘You do not seem to understand there 
will be no dismissal, and consequently 
no re-hiring,’’ one of them said, lightly. 
‘“‘There are too many idle men in the 
country just now for anyone to give up 
a job. Besides, your men are a thou- 
sand miles from other work, and on the 
edge of Winter. We can reduce them 
fifty, or even sixty, per cent., and they 
will stick to their job. Instead of forty 
thousand, we can make the reduction 
profit us seventy or eighty each month. 
Oh, no; we do not count on the men 
leaving.”’ 

“They are already dismissed,’’ re- 
marked McIntyre quietly. ‘‘You said 
they were to be cut down or sent away. 
I would not do the first, so I ordered the 
last. Doubtless they are planning for 
a new job by this time.”’ 

Three of the directors sprang to their 
feet. Two leaned forward in their 
chairs. All were glaring. But the feet 
in front of them did not leave the table. 


‘‘McIntyre!”’ cried one of them warn- 
ingly. 

‘“*Oh, that’s all right,’’ McIntyre an- 
swered easily. ‘‘Il have merely followed 
out your wishes, as you expressed them. 
As to the rest, | am ready to go with my 
men. Indeed, I rather preter to. You 
have been kind enough to say that the 
success of your road is owing chiefly to 
my efforts, and, without egotism, I think 
you are right—to myself and my men. 
I believe we can carry it on to even 
greater success. Perhaps anyone else 
can do the same. _ I do not know.”’ 

He picked up a pen-holder and began 
to twirl it idly. The directors gazed at 
him irresolutely, then turned and formed 
a group by themselves. But he noticed 
that anxiety instead of anger was now in 
their eyes. Reaching out, he selected 
another blank form and wrote upon it 
a few words. This he handed to the 
boy, who rushed out as before. It was 
the second message. 

Five minutes passed before the direct- 
ors recovered their equanimity; then 
they turned back to him, embarrassed 
but suave. 

‘‘We think you have misunderstood 
us in part,’’ one of them said graciously. 

‘*We appreciate your service, and have 
never thought of reducing your salary. 
I think we told you this. It was only 
the men. They receive too much. But 
as you take the matter so to heart, sup- 
pose we say a ere twentyfive per cent. 
off? That will leave them in receipt of 
good, comfortable wages.’”’ 

McIntyre gazed at them through half- 
closed eyes. 

‘‘My men do not receive a cent too 
much,’’ he declared, briefly. ‘I expect 
them to do as well for me as I would do 
for myself, and without watching. Such 
men earn all they get. I have no use 
for cheap help.”’ 

The director looked at his compan- 
ions; they nodded. 

‘Oh, well,’’ he said, as though begin- 
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ning to see things in a new light, ‘‘per- 
haps you are right. You know more 
about this work than we do. Only see 
that the men get back to their places as 
soon as possible. We can’t afford any 
idleness.’’ 

‘Then their wages are to stand?”’ 

“*Ves, yes, of course. They doubtless 
earn it. Weare glad you have assured 
us of this, for we would dislike to over- 
pay a man.”’ 

McIntyre’s feet dropped to the floor. 
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He took a third blank form and wrote: 
‘« Begin work at once. 


McINTYRE” 

This reached the shanty of Superin- 
tendent of Construction Bloxam just two 
hours after the arrival of the first. 

After it was posted, Thompson stood 
with his head on one side regarding it 
earnestly. ‘‘Now I would like to know 
what them three notices count for,’’ he 
said, wistfully. ‘‘Mac’s been up to some- 
thing, an’ I feel we thirteen hundred 
ought to thank him. But what for?”’ 


At Long Range 


By EVA WILLIAMS MALONE 


66R2UT not tonight, Sam. It’s too 
late—it’s too cold.”’ 

‘*Yes, tonight, Lureeny. ‘Tomorrow 
Lum Perkins will come blatherin’ 
around with that biled shirt and them 
store clothes o’ his’n an’ you’ll flicker 
on me agin. I know the ways 0’ wim- 
enkind, ’specially your ways, Lureeny. 
I’ve got the license here, an’ it’s now or 
never. I’m plum tuckered out with 
your notionateness; an’ ef it can’t be 
tonight, then tomorrow I’m off for 
Oklahomy. Git on your shawl an’ 
come along!”’ 

‘‘But Sam, you couldn’t git a preacher 
in the settlemen¢ tonight. Brother Dog- 
git’s gone to District Conf’rence, an’ 
Elder Smith went over to Balls Gap yis- 
terday to preach Mis’ Gwinn’s funeral— 
her that died last Summer. You'll jest 
natchelly Aave to put it off.’”’ 

‘‘Never mind about the preachers. 
A squire can tie us up jest as tight, an’ 
more reasonabler. Not that a feller 
would stand back for expenses at sich 
a time; but Squire Pingree says most 
thrillin’ surrymonies, an’ ef his hitchin’ 
won’t hold us, all the preachers in East 
Tennessee wouldn’t. Git on your things, 
Lureeny.”’ 


‘Sam, the ground is kivered with 
snow, an’ my shoes is thin.”’ 

A look of chivalrous regard answered 
from the big black eyes gazing into hers 
with mingled adoration and defiance. 
‘**You don’t ’low I’d start a gal out wa/k- 


. in’ in sich weather, an’ to git married at 


that! Ef that’s the measure you’ve took 
of me, I don’t wonder you’d ruther have 
Lum.’’ 

‘**T wouldn’t ruther have Lum, an’ you 
know it! I wouldn’t ruther have nobody 
but—but—the first letter of his name is 
Sam Peterson.’’ The bride-to-be was 
evidently weakening, and the eager lover 
took advantage of her softened mood: 

‘*Then come on, little gal. My nag is 
hitched at the gate, an’ she carries double 
most beautiful.’’ 

‘“‘La, Sam! now you know I couldn’t 
never stay on behind you! I’d fall off 
for the want o’ sumthin’ to hold on to!”’ 
Lureeny gave her knight a look of allur- 
ing coquetry that thrilled his stalwart 
frame like fire. ‘*Never you mind. I'l 
see that you git helt on. Put on your 
things. Wrop up comfortable. It’s a 
whizzin’ cold night.’’ 

Lureeny, mounted behind, flicked 
bashfully at the grey jeans sleeve in front 
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‘*T can’t hold on 
I’ll tear 


of her and cried out: 
Sam! I jest know I can’t. 
your sleeve all to pieces.”’ 

“Sleeve? Now who had ’lowed for you 
to hold on toa body’s sleeve? That’s 
a good un! S/eeve/ an’ a gal mounted 
behind a feller on her way to the Squire’s 
to-git spliced! That beats me! G’lang 
Nell.”” A sharp cut in the flanks of the 
mare unfolded to the hesitating hind- 
rider the true art of ‘“‘holding on.”’ That 
this proved neither difficult nor distaste- 
ful was evidenced by the fact that Sam’s 
sleeve suffered no further attack during 
the ride to Squire Pingree’s. 

The magistrate was a well-to-do agri- 
culturist who, in his own phrase, “farmed 
for a living and squired for glory.’’ 

The proof that neither living nor 
glory was lacking was made manifest in 
Squire Pingree’s fruitful acres, and in 
his repeated and triumphant election as 
magistrate in a republican district, de- 
spite his unconcealed democracy. In 
his intervals of squiring and farming, the 


versatile magistrate pulled the teeth of - 


all who applied to him. His methods 
may not have been of the most scientific, 
but he always got the teeth! In a settle- 
ment where the evils of toothache or 
a ten-mile ride to a dentist were pitted 
against each other, a man supplied with 
a strong pair of forceps and nerve to use 
them was regarded as a public benefac- 
tor. It may have been retributive justice 
that had sent Squire Pingree to bed with 
a ‘jumping toothache”’ of his own that 
cold December night. Just after the 
member had been soothed into partial 
quietude by inward dosing of laudanum, 
and outward applications of hop-poul- 
tices, the sufferer was aroused by thun- 
derous pounding upon his front door. 
Mrs. Pingree was spending the night 
with her mother, and the cook had gone 
home; so there was no alternative for 
him but to either answer or ignore the 
summons. At first he decided to do the 
latter, but the reverbations were so loud 
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and continuous, that the squire thought 
some one wanted him to indite a ‘‘last 
will and testament’’ and would brook 
no delay. The first douche of the cold 
air in the hall aroused the magistrate’s 
lately vanquished foe, and, in propor- 
tion, his righteous indignation. ‘‘Who’s 
that? Stop that infernal pounding! ’’— 
he demanded through the key-hole. 

“It’s Sam Peterson. I want to be 
married.’’ 

‘“‘The mischief you do! 
you wait until morning?”’ 

“‘Couldn’t do it—had to come off 
tonight. Can’t you come out a minute? 
You can cut it as short as you please, 
just so you put it strong.”’ 

*““No, I can’t come out. 
with the toothache.”’ 

“‘Can’t we come in then?’ 

**I’ll be hanged if you can. I’m not 
dressed to meet ladies. Wait till morn- 
ing.’”’ 

‘“No, it’s got to come off tonight.” 

‘“‘Let me see the license; poke it 
under the door.’’ The light of the can- 
dle showed the squire that the document 
was satisfactory. 

**All right—join hands.’’ Sam _ had, 
all along, been holding Lureeny’s left 
hand—he now exchanged it for her right. 

**Sam, do you take Lureeny?”’ 

“T do.’’ Strong, earnest, 
came the answer. 

**Lureeny, do you take Sam?” 

“*Ves,’’—unfalteringly. 

“‘T pronounce you man and wife! 
Kiss her, Sam.’’ Silence without; but 
lips thrilled in the darkness. Indig- 
nantly from within: ‘‘Sam, kiss her, I 
say!’’ ‘I —I have!” stammered the 
happy, but shivering bridegroom. 

‘‘T didn’t hear it. Can’t take your word 
for it. Try again.’’ Nothing loath, Sam 
‘tried again’’—this time resoundingly. 

“‘That’s satisfactory. May you live 
long and prosper, and your teeth be 
sound. Poke a dollar under the door 
and git!” They got. 


Why didn’t 


I’m crazy 


vibrant 
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Davip BELASCO 


AVID BELASCO’S keen judgment 
has made two women of the stage 
famous, and it is to be hoped that Mrs. 
Leslie Carter and Blanche Bates give 
him the appreciation that he deserves. 
I have no reason to doubt that they do 
this, for they have the reputation of 
being sensible women; but it is an un- 
fortunate fact that in life — and in stage 
life especially — those who rise are very 
apt to forget to give the ladder by which 
they ascended due credit. The stars of 
DuBarry and The Darling of the Gods 
were comparatively obscure in stage 
affairs when Mr. Belasco took them up. 
Now, however, the author-manager has 
interested himself in the future of one 
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of America’s best known and most suc- 
cessful actresses, Henrietta Crosman, 
and will furnish her a new play and 
a place to play it, his own theater. Al- 
though it is announced that Maurice 
Campbell, the actress’ husband, will be 
associated in a ‘“‘joint management”’ ar- 
rangement, no one familiar with Mr. 
Belasco’s methods will doubt that he 
will dominate the situation. Whatever 
is to be said of Mr. Belasco as a play- 
wright, there can be but one opinion as 
to his abilities as a promoter. There is 
no more capable stage manager in the 
world as far as the creation of effects is 
concerned, while the elaborate character 
of his productions has set a pace that is 
hard to follow. The play which Mr. 
Belasco’s judgment decrees fitting to 
Miss Crosman’s gifts is to be called 
Sweet Kitty Bellairs and is ‘*founded 
on’’ Egerton Castle’s novel, Zhe Bath 
Comedy. 

I have quoted the words ‘founded 
on’’ because they represent a departure 
from the usual method of making plays 
from books. It is announced that the 
drama is practically an original work, 
using the characters and some of the 
incidents of the story, but departing 
radically from its motive and develop- 
ment. ,In this Mr. Belacso strikes at the 
root of the trouble in many of the book 
dramatizations. Except in the few ‘‘ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule,’’ the stories 
of novels are not dramatic when acted. 
However vivid and full of action they 
may seem when viewed in the printed 
page, when brought before the footlights 
they undergo a weakening change by 
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HENRIETTA CROSMAN 

virtue of the spoken word, the crowding 
together of scenes and incidents to save 
time, and necessarily sketchy fhaste of 
character development. 

The average dramatist respects the 
novel too much, and in his effort to do 
it justice forgets stage demands. Mr. 
Belasco’s wisdom, as evidenced in the 
frank avowal that his play departs radi- 
cally from the book in motive and 
development, is therefore to be recog- 


nized. Perhaps his example may serve 
to check the scissors -and - pastepot 
method of novel dramatization and give 
us a series of plays ‘‘founded on’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘smothered’’ by books. His 
example is certainly widely followed in 
other directions. 
a 


The Virginian, for instance, is a strik- 
ing illustration of how the weight of 
a popular book can handicap a play. 
Few who read Owen Wister’s breezy 
romance of Arizona could have failed to 
realize what splendid play material it 
contained in its unique scenes and un- 
usual characters. A far less number 
of readers, probably, appreciate what a 
difficult task it would be to place those 
scenes and characters upon the stage and 
unite them in dramatic cohesion by the 
same plot as that of the book. I fancy 
that even Mr. Wister and Kirke La 


Shelle, playwright and manager, who 
assisted the.novelist in making the stage 


version, did not realize this. At all 
events the results proved again ‘the truth 
that a dramatic story between covers may 
become most undramatic when staged. 
I am told that since the first perform- 
ances of the play certain radical changes 
have been made to give it quickened 
action and more directness and celerity 
of development, but I fear that the 
changes are too slight to permit the play 
to be more than a success d’estime. Sup- 
pose that the Belasco method had been 
adopted and a new and well defined and 
strongly dramatic motive had been con- 
structed to weld together the material of 
scene and incident furnished by Mr. 
Wister; is there not reasonable assur- 
ance that Zhe Virginian would have 
been a theatrical triumph? 

The book dramatization, however, 
goes on right merrily, despite general 
criticism and not a few failures. Zhe 
Spenders, as cut up into acts and speeches 
for the exploitation of Wm. H. Crane, 
is an undoubted popular success, but the 
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majority agree that as drama it is worthy 
of little consideration. The pkaywright, 
E. E. Rose, has attempted only to give 
a fair version of the story, his principal 
aim having been to furnish Mr. Crane 
unlimited opportunities as the rugged 
old prospector Peter Bines. In this 
he has succeeded. He could have done 
better work; he has done it. But he 
understands his public, and just now it 
is questionable whether that public cares 
very much about dramatic art save as 
a means for an evening’s entertainment 
by a favorite actor. Some day, perhaps, 
the public taste will revolt, and there 
will be a demand for plays of inherent 
dramatic strength. There begin to be 
signs of that revolt. Perhaps William 
Collier has had a taste of it. Personal 


made much of that clever comedian. 
He had abundant opportunity to be 
funny, and he was funny, but the play 
surrounded him with marionettes and 
the public found it unendurable. Its 


successor was even a worse failure. 

Earnest Lacy, a man of education and 
no little talent, dug up Marryatt’s an- 
cient yarn Japhet in Search of a Father 
and attempted to galvanize it into a play 
called Ave You My Father? to which 
may safely be awarded the palm of the 
dreariest ‘‘funny’’ play ever perpetrated. 

To the layman it seems curious that 
such plays, doomed to certain failure 
from the first performance, should ever 
get into rehearsals, much less past them. 
But it is a peculiarity of the stage that 
the judgment of the most experienced 
actors and managers is very likely to 
prove valueless. Indeed there may be 
said to be but one way to judge a play 
absolutely, and that is when the audience 
is ‘out front.’’ If there were some 
royal road to forecast the public verdict, 
thousands of dollars would be saved in 
theatrical enterprises yearly. 

‘“‘Every play that gets as far as the 
third rehearsal,’’ said a well known pro- 
ducing manager to me once, ‘“‘is the 
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greatest ever—until the first night. 
Then it is what the public says it is. 
And the public usually speaks pretty 
loudly, although even then some of us 
managers don’t hear.’’ 

od 


It is an interesting side-light upon 
stage trials to note that Miss Nannette 
Comstock, who has the leading feminine 
role in Zhe Virginian, was one of the 
ill-fated Personal company and that she 
had previously this season been unfor- 
tunate enough to be associated with 
another unsuccessful play. It is cer- 
tainly not all ‘‘cakes and ale’’ in the 
theatrical profession, especially in a sea- 
son like this, when Failure seems to be 
the most conspicuous feature. But there 
are good plays and there will be. Even 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD 


musical comedy, or light opera if you 
prefer, is giving indication of the return 
of sanity. 

It is becoming evident that the time 
is fast approaching when a plotless story, 
witless jokes, reminiscent and colorless 
music can be made to ‘‘go’’ by gorgeous 
costumes, garish scenery, pretty girls in 
battalions and the quality described by 
theatrical men as ‘‘ginger.’’ The suc- 
cessful stage manager for musical shows 
the past three or four years was he who 
could make the show go the fastest. 
‘Never mind the words, let the music 
go.hang, give us speed!’’ has been the 
watchword. So the public couldn’t 
understand the first, didn’t catch the 


time of the second and finally grew tired 
of the last. ‘The reaction has not pro- 
gressed far enough to abolish this style 
of entertainment, but Dod/y Varden, The 
Country Girl and a few other musical 
pieces of their type have profited by the 
change in public taste. I believe I have 
said before that theatrical managers are 
like sheep, in the velocity with which 
they follow a leader. All that is essen- 
tial to give the slap-dash style of musical 
entertainment its death is a success of 
another type brilliant enough to force 
itself upon managerial attention. 


az 

Whatever others may say of drama- 
tized novels, Robert Edeson swears by 
them. When he replaced Soldiers of 
Fortune with that disastrous failure, Zhe 
Rector’s Garden, he shunned ‘‘book 
plays.’’ Now he is to have Ransom’s 
Folly, another of Richard Harding 
Davis’ books, and an admirable one 
for stage use. Another book play, al- 
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TYRONE POWER AS ULYSSES 


OF STEPHEN 


though it will not appeal to the average 
man as such, is Stephen Phillips’ blank 
verse drama Ulysses, which is neither 
more nor less than a spectacular stage 


version of Homer’s Odyssey. ‘‘Even 
Richard Mansfield is again pinning his 
faith to the dramatized novel and will 
appear as a dashing young Irishman in 
a dramatization of Justus Miles For- 
man’s Zhe Garden of Lies. His charac- 
ter in Old Heidelberg, by the way, is 
a sort of up-to-date Prince Karl, but as 
it is Mansfield at his best and with pleas- 


IN THE 
PHILLIPS” 


AMERICAN 
DRAMA 


PRODUCTION 


ing surroundings, it is to be set down 
as a success. 

The Proud Prince, Justin Huntly 
McCarthy’s play which E. H. Sothern 
has produced amid a storm of sup- 
posedly box-office-stimulating criticism, 
is founded, as everybody knows, on 
Longfellow’s poem, Xing Robert of 
Sicily, and is also, curiously enough, a 
reversal, so to speak, of Mr. McCarthy’s 
If I Were King. In the latter play, it 
will be remembered, an outlaw rhymster 
became king by a cruel jest. Robert 
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doffs his kingly robe for that of a jester 
by divine wrath. Hence Zhe Proud 
Prince is a ‘‘miracle play,’’ or at least in 
that vein. Many critics insist, however, 
that there is a superfluity of worldliness 
in the play and declare it a frank bid for 
notoriety by its daring scenes and sacri- 
legious handling of religious themes. 
These statements may be true, but I 
cannot believe that Mr. Sothern was 
actuated by other motive than the belief 
that Zhe Proud Prince was a good play. 

No actor on the American stage, with 
the exception of Richard Mansfield, has 
gone so far in obedience to ambition for 
the highest in his art as Mr. Sothern. 

As a comedian his reputation was es- 
tablished years ago, and he could have 
gone on producing lightly pleasing plays 
at slight expense to the end of his days, 
and made money. But he preferred to 
venture many thousands of dollars in 
a production of Ham/et, which no man 
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ANNIE RUSSELL IN “MICE AND MEN” 


could predict would not be a failure, but 
which, fortunately, seemed most agree- 
able to the public taste. He was not so 
fortunate with Hauptman’s Zhe Sunken 
Bell, but his enthusiasm for this un- 
stageable poem certainly proves that his 
artistic impulses at least keep pace with 
his monetary ambitions. 

The actor who has no thought of the 
box-office is a fool. Only millionaires 
can afford the luxury of producing plays 
that have no power of appeal to the 
public and very few actors die rich. 
And the actors and managers of today 
are agreed upon one point: that it sel- 
dom happens nowadays that mere intrin- 
sic worth brings great popular success to 
a play. There must also be adventi- 
tious advertising features, either in the 
source of the play, its unique quality or 
the ‘novelty of its production. There- 
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gsfore Mr. Sothern, as a wise man, may 
have perceived that certain scenes in 
% the discussion that is life-blood to the 
box-office. 
|e 7 Suppone he did, tvhat of it? 
ees ee 
3 It is a fact worth noting that of the 
ae new plays produced in New York 
City in a recent week, four were by Eng- 
lish authors. The managers who do 
most of the play-producing in this 
country could say that the eclipse of the 
American author is his own fault, but it 
t be admitted that it is a great deal 
eas t to produce a play here that has 
be@® ‘tried out in London than to ven- 
tire money on brand-new productions. 
The only hope of the American author 
seems to be that some time his British 
cousins may strike a barren lead. Dainty 
Annie Russell’s play, Mice and Men, came 
to her via a London production. She 
may not have been able to do better in 
this country, but she couldn’t have done 
much worse, for were it not for the act- 
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McCarthy’s play would stimulate, 





personal charm, Mice and Men 
would be direfully tedious. 

In this connection a paragraph by the 
English writer Max Beerbohm is inter- 
esting. He calls attention to the caval- 
ier treatment of the American play- 
wright in London compared with the 


ress’ 


“roses and raptures’’ which Americans 
heap upon the English dramatic writers. 
Clyde Fitch’s Zhe Climbers was called 
crude and unpromising in London, he 
says. Well, isn’t it? 
wt 
The remarkable vitality of Mrs. G. H. 
Gilbert, who at eightythree years of age 
is still playing comedy roles constantly 
and never missing a performance, is a 
spectacle for the present fast-living, 
quick-wearing-out age to pause and ad- 
mire. She still keeps up as much inter- 
est in life and the little details of her 
profession as when she was a young 
woman. She began as a stage dancer, 
and she is still dancing, her role in 
Mice and Men calling for a lively step, 
which she executes capitally. 


MY BELOVED 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


WITHIN my heart, O my beloved, 
Deep down within my heart, 
There is a sacred inner room 
I keep for you apart. 


When you came in, O my beloved, 
Strange brightness filled the room; 

Your passing out would leave, I dare 
Not think what empty gloom. 


Into that hushed and holy place 
Before you none has been; 
And after you, O my beloved, 


No other shall go in. 
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WHAT TO BUY FOR THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 


By KATE SANBORN 


AUTHOR OF 


“FAVORITE LECTURES” 


Ly E great big folks who love you so, 
Were little once ourselves, you know; 


And you and we, by blessed right, 

Are children in our Father's sight. 
The world is God’s own picture-book ; 
He turns the pages while we look. 

We read the stories, sing the songs, 
And take what most to us belongs, 
And spend our lifetime just to know 
Why this and that are so and so. 


FTER all, Christmas should be de- 

cidedly the day of all days for the 
children; a day to be often recalled by 
them with rosy recollections; with happy 
hopes and dreams for another year. We 
grown-ups are apt to wax sentimental 
and pathetic as the festal occasion draws 
near; sighing over what used to be when 
the dear family was unbroken and all at 
home together. As that is useless and 
painful, and semi- ; 
perfunctory gifts 
arranged with a 
careful eye to debit 
and credit and a 
judicious adjust- 
ment of cash values 
for the pecuniary 
status of each re- 
cipient are worse, 
let us have a new 
rule for this year, 
and make one 
child, at least, out 
of our own circle, 
very happy with 
gifts that will prove 
a lasting joy and 
comfort. Give to 
those little ones 


who, if they ever J0 Theol Ps 
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—Mary Mapes DODGE 


hang up a stocking, know only too well 
that it will be filled with an apple, some 
popcorn, and perhaps a few sticks of 
cheap, hard, red-and-white candy. O, for 
once give them Huyler’s best, really nice 
clothing and toys that are well made and 
interesting. That kind of giving will 
create the right conditions for a real, 
jolly Christmas for child and _ giver. 
Then, having done our duty, and 
found it a pleasing 
occupation, let us 
see what we can 
send to the child- 
ren who are not 
needy and who 
love to read and 
hear their favorite 
stories read and re- 
read. I will tell 
you just what I[ 
have done. I wrote 
to my friends 
among the publish- 
ers and said: 
‘* Please send on 
at once the best 
and most attrac- 
tive books you are 
getting out for the 
children, so I can 
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CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 


Author of ‘‘An April Princess’’ 


talk about them to the many fathers 
and mothers who read the National 
Magazine, and help them a bit as 
to what to buy.’’ The first firm to 
respond was E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. I was surprised and grati- 
fied by their generous package. How 
many do you guess were in that big 
bundle? Nearly twenty! I will give 
a list and then describe: 


“Note Book of an Adopted Mother,” 
“Pleasant Surprises,” “A Was an Apple 
Pie,” “The Model Book of Soldiers,” “India 
Rubber Jack,” “The Oogley Oo,” Charles 
Lamb’s “Stories for Children,” “Poetry for 
Children,” by Charles and Mary Lamb, 
“Dooryard Stories,” “Wee Folks’ Alphabet,” 
“Little Swan Maidens,” “A Young Hero,” 
“A Bunch of Keys,” “The Book of Gnomes,” 
“The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes,” “The 
Dew Babies,’ “The Soldier Panorama 
Book,” “The Model Book of Dolls,” “The 
Children’s Animal Book.” 





There! I felt it would be wise to 
have a round-up, lest some might be 
mislaid. Nineteen in all! Now we 
will begin at this end and work our 
way back. 

The Children’s Animal Book is a 
long book — nearly seventeen inches 
—and twelve wide. Handsome pic- 
ture on cover of a cow and calf. 
Inside, you will see all the farm ani- 
mals, natural as life, and a few verses 
at beginning explain — 

“Over the hills and far away 

To Picture Farm I went one day; 

1 wish you could have gone with me, 

My pleasant farmyard friends to see.” 

The visitor, who was an artist, 
remarked to these animals that he 
wished his Darling could see them, 
too. They all began to beg: 

“ Please take us home to Darling, do.” 

He couldn’t quite do this, except 
with his paint-box and brushes, but 
here they are every one. 


“And now they live in this nice book, 
Where you may see them, tf you look.” 

Price $1.50. 

The Model Book of Dolls is a treasure 
for the little mothers who want to cut 
out dainty dresses for their paper dolls. 
When I was a child Grandma used to 
fold paper together and cut out a series 
of queer-looking ladies which I prized. 
But Doll Arts and Sciences have ad- 
vanced as rapidly as any other, and here 
you find the dolls themselves with proper 
costumes for every occasion. There is 
even a full Japanese outfit. I think this 
a capital and a practical idea, for it will 
teach girls how to cut and fit; and if 
there is one thing I would teach a girl 
it would be to make her own dresses 
and hats. Many, who are today support- 
ing themselves handsomely, or making 
their own gowns and those of friends, 
began, they tell me, with dressing their 
dolls, whether rag, paper or with a beau- 
teous waxen face. Only 50 cents. 
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Lhe Soldier Panorama Book is a novel 
color-book from London. Open a page 
and they stand up in ranks ready to fire, 
or you see the mounted brigade on the 
lookout, or in the heat of actual battle. 
Boys will want this. 

The Dew Babies, another London 
juvenile; a series of fantastic fairy tales 
with frequent illustrations. $2. 

The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes just 
fits the title. Every rhyme of that sort 
you ever heard and many, many more, 
with a picture on almost every page. 
The introduction by Walter Jerrold tells 
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his reason for collecting them. This is 
the book for a rich bachelor uncle to 
give to the children in the home he likes 
to visit. $3. 

Look of Gnomes — do you know ’em? 
Deformed and diminutive, they used to 
abide in mines and under ground; but 
here they are with a lot of Fairies, Elves 
and Sprites, dancing and up to very 
funny tricks. Poetry and pictures both 
good. $2. 

A Bunch of Keys refers to a family by 
that odd name, who, having read up all 
their own books, thought they would 
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preceding, six by 








eight; a lovely lit- 
tle story; plenty of 
pictures. Both 50 
cents. 

Wee Folk’s Alpha- 
bet: a small vari- 
ation of the same 
adventures of A 
Apple Pie. The larg- 
er costs 25 cents ; 
smaller, 50 cents. 

I am always glad 
to welcome another 
book from Clara 
Dillingham _ Pier- 
son, who has done 
such ideal work in- 
structing children 
about the various 

. people of the Mea- 
dow, the Forest, 
the Water and the 
Night. This last is 
Barnyard Stories; 
as good as all the 
others and that is 
enough to sell it. 
$7.20. The stories 
and poetry written 
for children by 
Charles and Mary 
Lamb, nearly a 
hundred years ago, 
are both old-fash- 
ioned in their 
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make one of their own; some are half- 
pictures, like a rebus, which keep you 


guessing as you go along. 
and anice book. $v. 

The Young Hero is the history of the 
bravery of Phil. Carleton, who at last 
raised the cup of water to the lips of the 
dying British soldier, General Wolfe; 
finely illustrated. 

Little Swan Maidens: 


A nice idea, 


same size as 


style, but well 
worth owning. 
$1.50 each. 
For fifty cents you can learn of the 
adventures of an Oogley Oo, a most 
peculiar creature, but sure to win 
friends. Jndia Rubber Jack looked even 
more absurd and had more amazing ex- 
periences; a sort of youthful Munchau- 
sen; 50 cents. The Model Book of 
Soldiers is another lot of pictured 
military, who can be cut out and then 
stood up, with great effect; 50 cents. 
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Pleasant Surprises are found here. 
“Lift up the ribbon, and quickly you'll learn 
How one bright scene to another can turn,” 
I’ve tried this magic on a real little boy, 
and he pronounces it grand. $2. 

The bright, sweet face of ‘‘Stanley’’ is 
taken from the Wore-Book of the mother 
he decided to adopt. He made a shrewd 
choice, for no own mother ever could 
do better than this one, and she was 
more than satisfied. A truthful account 
of almost each day is jotted down so we 
can see the development of the lad and 
all his little sins and bursts of temper. 
Mothers will like this diary even better 
than the boys of Stanley’s own age, but 
it will interest both. 

From the Century Company comes 
a blessed boon to those who are often 
called upon to entertain children, for 
we all know how stiffness reigns at first 
and how hard it is to make the guests 
forget themselves and 
be natural and social. 
But now, in Zhe Book 
of Children’s Parties, we 
are shown what to do 
and how to make every- 
one at home and the 
whole affair a great suc- 
cess; every month and 
every special day in the 
year is arranged for, and 
at the end you will find 
a number of simple 
menus. $7. 

If you have another 
child to remember and 
another dollar to spare, 
I advise getting A Book 
of Cheerful Cats and 
Other Animated Ant- 
mals, from the same pub- 
lisher. We are told that 
the artist, Mr. J. G. 
Francis, used to amuse 
himself in odd moments 
in a dingy city office, by 
drawing these pictures. 
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I’m thankful this occurred to him, for he 
has produced a book full of the most 
comic fancies; deliciously droll. Hecan- 
not only imagine the most preposterously 
absurd situations, but can with his genius 
make us all see what he depicts. If you 
want to make the young folks laugh, and 
yourself, too, buy this. 

There is no children’s magazine that 
at all compares with the universal favor- 
ite, St. Nicholas; all must acknowledge 
that. And the editor, Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, now sends forth to gladden 
many thousand little tots, a second series 
of Baby Days, with the same cover as the 
first, made up of new favorites with fas- 
cinating pictures from famous illustra- 
tors. Quite a large book; two hundred 
pages for $7.50. 

Houghton & Mifflin send Zhe Curious 
Book of Birds, by Abbie Farwell Brown, 
who wrote the Lonesomest Doll. It has 


Lizette and the old woman, 
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numerous illustrations weird and queer, 
and the stories are taken from fantastic 
Eastern and European legends; alto- 
gether a quaint and amazing collection 
of theories about birds. For instance, 
why the Goldfinch has such a gorgeous 
coat, and why the Woodpecker was 
doomed, from being disobedient, to be 
forever digging into dusty wood, and 
how the brave little wren brought fire 
from the sun itself. Ingenious, carefully 
wrought out and sure to be wanted by 
those who know Mrs. Brown’s way of 
putting things. $7.70. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards, the daughter 
of Julia Ward Howe, must be kept busy 
at her desk. I have two new children’s 
books from her, viz; Zhe Green Satin 
Gown, short stories, all good, from Dana 
Estes Company, and Zhe Golden Win- 
dows, a book of fables for old and young, 
published by Little, Brown & Co. Sev- 
eral of the illustrations are by Mrs. 
Richard’s young daugh- 
ter, who is named for her 
grandmother, and who 
certainly proves the her- 
edity of talent. The first 
story, or allegory, has a 
great lesson inwrought 
without an effort at 
moralizing. A little boy 
wandered all of one va- 
cation day to find that 
house on a far hill, with 
windows of clear gold 
and diamonds, and the 
little girl who lived there 
never dreamed how her 
own windows shone, 
and, telling him he had 
mistaken the house, 
pointed back over the 
hill to his own home, 
and, sure enough, the 
windows looked all lit up 
by the sunset rays; and 
so he trudged back, 


having learned that glass — author of 
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is better than gold to see through; and 
what else? And how many lessons can 
you discover? I found three. I wish 
some of the young readers would write to 
me about this. I would reply and send 
something better than a letter. 

The two other daughters of Mrs. 
Howe have written of Laura Bridgman, 
their father’s famous pupil, who, left 
after scarlet fever with only one of the 
senses, that of touch, was trained and 
so patiently and skilfully educated (a 
word which means brought out,) that 
she could read, write, knit, talk with the 
deaf-mute alphabet and was very happy. 
If Dr. Howe had not given his life to 
the unfortunates who cannot see or hear, 
Helen Keller would today be sitting 
in desolate darkness, instead of going 
through the course at Radcliffe. You all 
should read about Laura. 

Some of the wisest publishers are re- 
printing the good stories of past years 
‘ for children, as /o’s Boys, 
a sequel to Little Men, 
by Louisa Alcott, whose 
Little Women deserves 
immortality. Little, 
Brown & Co. bring this 
out, and from Dana 
Estes & Co. come two 
volumes of the Famous 
Children of Literature: 
Little David from 
Dicken’s David Copper- 
field; Tom and Maggie 
from George Eliot’s A/7// 
on the Floss. Thereisa 
deal more meat in these 
than in many modern 
stories. And who wants 
syllabub and whipped 
cream all the time?» 

The Awakening of the 
Duchess is of a mother 
who was so absorbed in 
charitable work outside 
her home, that for a 
long time her own daugh- 
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ter was lonely, with her 
heart aching for more 
mother-love; but it comes 
out all right after the 
pretty lady wakes up. 
Frances Charles wrote this 
and Little, Brown & Co. 
publish it. A dear story. 

From the Revell Com- 
pany a story by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, or a 
novelette, dealing with 
the problem of the rich 
and poor, and how they 
came together. Harriet 
Prescott was a poor girl 
and a very brave girl, her- 
self. She writes well 
always, both poetry and prose, and has 
published a dozen books ranging from 
novels, full of intense feeling and luxur- 
iant expression, to Zhe Servant Girl 
Question. 

The Country Boy, by Forrest Crissey, 
is a truly delightful history of a real, 
typical Amercan boy raised on a farm 
near a small village of the middle West. 
And the pictures are almost as good as 
if done by McCutcheon. I am proud 
to say they are the work of a woman. 
I will only say, ‘‘You get this book for 
any boy, of the city or the hamlet, and 
he will thank you and rejoice.’’ Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, $7.50. 

From Macmillan’s books for young 
persons I have selected two as particu- 
larly good: Aunt Jimmy’s Will, by Mabel 
Osgood Wright, and Zhe Spirit of the 
Service, by Edith Elmer Wood. As this 
company never sends out a poor or a dis- 
appointing volume, there is no need to 
enlarge. Both are $7.50. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. offer Kings 
and Queens, an amusing book of verses 
composed by children, about themselves 
and their elders; natural and refreshing. 
Nina Rhoades is the author of Si/ver 
Linings, one long and interesting story, 
and Joel Chandler Harris has almost 
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gone beyond himself and 
his former successes in 
Wally Wanderoon and His 
Story - Telling Machine. 
And the pictures by Karl 
Moseley do most fitly hit 
off the fun in the text. 


Price $7.60. 
Lastly, from Dana Estes 
& Co., we have three 


stories: Lord Dolphin, who 
was a real fish and a big 
and wise one; Mother 
Bunny, her family, her 
friends and some enemies; 
Gipsy Jane, a girl who 
had been abducted, but at 
last got safely back to 
her aristocratic relatives; all by Har- 
riet Cheever. 

The Little Ones at Red Gates, by Ella 
Farnam Pratt, who was the popular edi- 
tor of Young Folks; and you may be 
sure she knows how to please her audi- 
ence. 

Last of all? Léttle Dick's Christmas, 
which I am not ashamed to own made 
the eyes feel queerly moist. But it ends 
beautifully, and you all ought to have 
that. ‘The same lady who wrote it made 
the pictures; she must be very desirable 
to have for an aunt, say. 

Now I will tell you privately, and in 
the strictest confidence, that I have en- 
joyed reading these books and looking 
at the pictures much more than review- 
ing the recent novels. And so imbued 
am I with the spirit of it all that I feel 
a little like a yellow-haired child I used 
to know and soI kiss my hand to you 
all and every one, with a wish from my 
heart for a merry Christmas; and don’t, 
O, don’t forget the one you are going 
to make happy. 


Nab orton 











Hints for Home-Made Christmas Gifts 


TIMELY SUGGESTIONS OFFERED BY READERS OF THE NATIONAL 


N the National Magazine for October | 


we invited our readers to submit hints 
for home-made Christmas gifts. Cash 
prizes of $10 for the best and $5 for the 
second-best, and three-year subscrip- 
tions for the third and fourth-best sug- 
gestions were offered. The judges have 
awarded these prizes as follows: 


First—ANNIE M. SAwYErR, Greene, Maine. 

Second—ELEANOR R. BARTLETT, Good Thunder, 
Minnesota. 

Third—HARRIETT F. Smitu, 64 Andover Street, 
Peabody, Massachusetts. 

Fourth—RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT, 108 Mill Street, 
Ithica, New York. 


The judges suggest, the publishers 
concurring, that additional prizes, each 
a one-year subscription to the National, 
be awarded as follows: 


Miss Caroline Eastman, 203 Lincoln Street, Jackson, 
Michigan. 

Bessie Rempe, Montrose, Lowa. 

Hester C. Dorr, 233 Hancock Street, U pham’s Corners, 
Massachusetts. 

Jessie L. Turner, Maxwell, Iowa. 

Louise Cheney, Athens, Georgia. 


The editors heartily thank all the 
friends of the magazine who took part 
in the competition, and refer them to 
The Editor's Desk, a few pages further 
on in this number, for details of our 
next prize offer, which we hope will 
especially interest every member of the 
home. Suggestions selected for publica- 
tion are given herewith: 


vt 


PICTURES FROM THE OLD HOME 
By Annie M. Sawyer 


ANY gift, however simple, if made for 
us by some dear friend, is precious, 
more so oftentimes than anything money 
could buy. Some that I have prepared 
for the coming Christmas will, I know, 
be more prized than anything else in my 
power to give. 
For my brothers and sisters, some of 
whom are far away, I have made a col- 


lection of photographs of our childhood 
home, of fields and meadows where we 
played, of dear old trees and rocks 
which, go where we will, we shall always 
hold in loving remembrance. The pic- 
tures I have mounted in books of heavy 
gray paper which come for the purpose. 
On the cover I have printed in white 
ink, ‘‘Pictures of Home,’”’ and on the 
first page ‘‘How dear to my heart are 
the scenes of my childhood,’’ and then 
come the photographs with suitable in- 
scriptions. There is ‘‘The bend in the 
road,’’ as far as which we always went 
‘a piece with Papa;’’ ‘‘Mama’s or- 
chard,’’ for this was also our mother’s 
birthplace; ‘‘the open-woods,’’ where 
the ferns grew soft and green; the pas- 
ture gate, the cedar grove, the little 
school-house, the lake, the spring where 
the cattle drank, and dozens of others 
which will bring fond memories — sad, 
for the dear home circle is broken — but 
always dear. 

For several young lady friends I have 
woven little baskets of raffier, in the 
form of hair-receivers, comb-trays and 
card-plates, and for a dear old lady I 
have made a little round work-bag of silk 
in shades of soft greens and gray, and 
inside I will put some peppermints for 
her to find when she reaches in. 

To a sweet baby nephew I shall give 
a pair of reins knit of bright yarns, and 
a stout bag of unbleached linen outlined 
in red. This will hold his playthings 
when not in use and will please his 
mother as weil. 

a 


IDEAS FROM A WESTERN FARM 
By Eleanor R. Bartlett 


|F the boy of the family has a few 
boards, a saw and square and a few 
nails he can make a boiler-stick, (like the 
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illustration) that,if mother or sister does 
the washing, will be greatly appreciated. 
It will do much of the work done 


by washing-machines and wash-boards. 
The little daughter can make a slip of 
soft flannel for mother to draw over the 
hot-water bottle, and a glove-pocket for 
father to hang on the back of the closet 
door; or if he be a farmer, hang it near 
the kitchen stove, so that the wet mittens 
will dry out before needed. This would 
also be very appropriate for any of the 
small people who go coasting and snow- 
balling. 

One who writes nicely can contrive 
to send a daily message to a distant loved 
one by writing on small pieces of fine 
paper a pretty quotation or a verse from 
the Bible, then fold as druggists do 
powders, enclose in small box and write 
on the cover: ‘‘Take one each morning.”’ 

A soft wrapper from mother—if made 
long and with a train all the better—and 
a trunk, made of a box from the grocery, 
from father or brother, for the dollies, 
will make the wee woman happy for 
a long time. Wrap neatly, tie with 
bright-coiored cord, and tuck a bit of 
holly into the knot; and, above all, let 
love be your watchword. 


et 


BOOKS FROM MAGAZINES 
By Harriet F. Smith 


wHat makes a better gift than a book? 
Truly, of the making of books there 
need be no end if one has a,good supply 
of magazines at hand. From these one 
can make all sorts of books, for young 
and old,—novels, collections of short 
stories, scientific articles, essays, helps 
to housekeepers, books of amusements 
and picture-books. 
With the aid of a strong knife and 
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a pair of pincers, remove the wires which 
bind the magazines. Then place to- 
gether chapters of serial stories, in order, 
articles on housekeeping, essays, short 
stories, etc., having a separate pile for 
each sort. When all are complete, the 
next step is to bind each pile into a 
book. For this work one needs a stout 
needle and a spool of strong thread. 
Begin the work by sewing together 
a dozen pages; then another dozen and 
so on, until enough for the book are 
sewed. ‘Then place all evenly in a pile 
on a hardwood board and with an awl 
make six or more holes along the back. 
Through these holes sew all the sections 
together, and the book is ready for the 
cover. This may be made of stiff paper 
or one can use cardboard and cover it 
with leather, linen or denim, on which 
is embroidered or painted any suitable 
design. 

The advertisements of a magazine 
often contain pictures or scrolls with 
which one may illustrate or embellish 
a poem cut from the magazine and 
pasted in a little booklet made of thick 
white paper, taking care to leave wide 
margins. 
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A PLEASING, USEFUL COUCH 
PILLOW 


By Ruth Virginia Sackett 


INCE Dame Fashion has sanctioned 

the revival of spray-work, many beau- 
tiful conceptions have been evolved from 
the commonplace materials utilized for 
the purpose. 

A deft-handed maiden has just fin- 
ished an exquisitely lovely cushion that 
with all its loveliness is not too good for 
daily wear. On it autumn leaves are 
scattered in a most realistic manner. 
The outer case of white lawn is lined 
with vivid green that is only slightly per- 
ceptible through the sprayed lawn. 

In the first place, red, green, yellow 
and brown Diamond dyes were turned 
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into as many saucers, reduced to the 
desired shades with hot water and al- 
lowed to cool. The squares for the 
covers firmly tacked to a board, a tooth- 
brush with its brushes cut to half their 
original length was lightly dipped into 
the green, also into the brown dyes, held 
over the cloth and rubbed softly but 
briskly over the fine part of a dressing- 
comb, thus making a fine spray beneath, 
continued until the desired shade was 
obtained and always working from the 
edge toward the center, where the 
squares were sprayed in darker tones. 
On a square cardboard, the size of the 
outside cover, leaves were outlined, and 
with a sharp knife cut out; this stencil 
pattern was tightly fitted to the already 
spattered lawn and the leaves were now 
sprinkled in rich reds and yellows. 

This spraying was repeated untii the 
desired result was obtained, when the 
cardboard was removed and the leaves 
veined with a fine brush. The leaves 
really seemed to rest on a mossy bed, 
and, to be in harmony with the woodsy 
effect, dried pine and hemlock needles 
were mingled with the downy stuffing, 
permeating the whole with their frag- 
rance. 

st 


THREE HOMEY HINTS 
By Bessie Rempe 


QNOW-BALL sofa pillow — Take one 

yard of green and white plaid ging- 
ham (large plaid.) Gather each white 
square and fill with cotton so that it will 
be round like a ball, then make a ruffle 
of the gingham and one of swiss or linen; 
hemstitch latter. 

Jewel sofa pillow — Take a piece of 
dotted swiss (large or small dots) work 
each dot with different colors of silk, 
then place swiss over some pretty color. 
Make a ruffle of the swiss and one of 
lining. 

Teneriffe center-piece—Take ten tene- 
riffe wheels, (No. 205 wheels) join to- 
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gether so that they form a circle, then 
make a plain or fancy linen center and 
place wheels around it. 
(These wheels cost thirtyfive cents per 
dozen.) 
& 


SHE SUGGESTS THE NATIONAL 
By Caroline Eastman 


N reply to your request for suggestions 
for Christmas presents, I would suggest 


‘a year’s subscription to the National 


Magazine. It is a valuable present at 
small cost and one that every member 
of a family can enjoy, and not only for 
a day, but a whole year. Its pages are 
filled with first-class reading matter which 
is entertaining and instructive, while the 
illustrations make us familiar with faces 
and places we are otherwise deprived of 
seeing. 
st 


PYROGRAPHIC WORK 
By Hester C. Dorr 


FYERYONE loves a good bit of pyro- 

graphic work, but the material costs. 
We are making Christmas presents of 
that work, however, at small cost. We 
use the bread-boards of soft wood, at 
a dime apiece, found in all department 
stores. We make the old covers of 
boxes do—one of the men-folks will 
plane them for you; we take the shelves 
and other work done in the manual 
schools by the boys; we search the 
woodenware department of the five and 
ten-cent stores and get trays, salt-boxes 
and other cheap bits of woodenware. 
The salt-boxes make letter-boxes and 
button-boxes and pencil-catchers or any- 
thing you care to call them. There are 
few families who cannot muster a mem- 
ber artistic enough to draw designs on 
these cheaply-gotten foundations for 
presents: heads on the hoards, flowers 
for the other bits. A wooden candy- 
box, obtained for a ‘thank you’’ at 
a confectioner’s, lined with the remnants 
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of a silk waist and burned with a design 
of nasturtiums, cost nothing but time, 
and is a thing of beauty. 


a 
A VARIETY OF HOUSE-BAGS 
By Jessie L. Turner 


AS the days shorten and the unmistak- 

able chill of Winter begins to creep 
into the winds, the maker of Christmas 
gifts feels that it is time to begin opera- 
tions and if she be diligent and skillful 
a tempting array of those things which 
best portray the true Christmas spirit 
will reward her efforts. 

A careful examination of bags and 
boxes brings to light many odds and 
ends which can be utilized. Laundry- 
bags of toweling or linen, little work- 
bags, with an enticing lot of pockets on 
the inside, can be made of sateen, gray 
linen or silk; soiled-’kerchief-bags of 
gray linen with cheering scarlet ribbons; 
stocking-bags of cretonne for grand- 
mother’s darning; bags containing dust- 
cloths for the careful housekeeper, and 
bewitching dust-caps, made from ban- 
dana ’kerchiefs, for the same personage; 
little chamois bags, supplied with a 
strong tape to place around the neck, for 
the traveler’s money and jewels; bags of 
denim or duck, with dainty monograms, 
for his shoes or rubbers; traveling-cases 
of linen with places for towels, comb 
and brush, ’kerchiefs, thread, needles 
and thimble; a case lined with oilcloth 
for tooth-brush, soap and damp cloths, 
—all add to the wanderer’s comfort. 

Bits of sheer linen, dainty lace and 
fine needlework produce the thing so 
dear to womankind., viz, ’kerchiefs; and 
a different manipulation of the same 
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materials brings to light the protection 
collar. A bit of white ribbon, some 
sachet powder and skillful fingers in 
fashioning a bow, produce an exhaler 
of perfume for the blouse front. 

Doylies and battenberg, sofa cushions, 
potted plants, court-plaster cases, home- 
made candies—these only begin the list. 


Bad 


A LITTLE GIRL’S GIFTS 
By Louise Cheney, 13 years of age 


MADE some unique and very pretty 

presents last year for some of my girl 
friends and I will tell you how I did it. 
I got some dark gray cardboard, a bottle 
of gilt, a piece of sandpaper and a 
fashion-book. A clerk in the drygoods 
store we trade at gave me an old fashion- 
book, so that cost me nothing. I cut 
out the colored figures of women in it 
and pasted one of them on a piece of 
cardboard eight inches wide and ten 
inches long. Of course if the figure is 
larger, the cardboard must be larger in 
proportion. 

I then cut outa piece of sandpaper in 
the shape of a-sleeve and pasted it on 
that of the figure and wrote in gilt letters 
by it, ‘‘A Striking Beauty.’’ I cutsome 
holes in the cardboard around the top 
and sides and ran ribbon through them, 
with a little bow here and there. 

I made seven of these pictures, and on 
three of them, instead of putting the 
sandpaper and ‘A Striking Beauty,’’ 
I put a little calendar and wrote on the 
cardboard ‘‘Mark your calling days.”’ 

The seven only cost me seventyfive 
cents and the girls I gave them to were 
delighted. 


THE UNSPOKEN WORD 


EUGENE 
AS: by my side, her chosen task 
She wrought from day to day, 
I scanned her work with careless eyes, 
I had no word to say. 


Cs 


DOLSON 


But when at last, from stranger lips, 
Came praise, so long her due, 

I wondered that I had not thought 
To speak what well I knew. 























JOHN ALEXANDER Dowliek 
(Drawn by Kate Carew for the New York World) 
I always doubted the feeding of the first Elijah by 
the ravens until I saw how eagerly the jays flocked 
in to feed this amazing and preposterous “Elijah III.” 





Note and Comment 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


APOLOGIES DUE JOHN HAY 


IKE the little boy that couldn’t have 
his own way, Canada, her mother 
Britain having decided the Alaskan 
boundary dispute in favor of the United 
States, threatens to ‘‘run away from 
home.’’ But she won’t. She knows 
too well what would happen to her: the 
Bogey Man—your Uncle Samuel—would 
get her, too quick. And she doesn’t 
like Uncle Sam as well as she will when 
she becomes a member of the family. 
The decision of the court of arbitra- 
tion at London rejected Canada’s claim 
to sovereignty over the gold, copper 
ana petroleum fields of southwestern 
Alaska, but gave her a trade outlet to 
the Pacific via the Lynn Canal. Twenty 
thousand Americans in the gold-fields 
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are brought back under the American 
flag, where they belonged — though, 
owing to the fact that Winter is on in 
that far northland, many of them won’t 
hear of the fact until next Spring. 

The Alaskan decision is a triumph for 
John Hay, secretary of state. When, im- 
mediately after American prospectors 
had begun to take gold out of the Dyea 
and Skagway country, Canada sent her 
mounted police in 
to take possession, a 
good many men on 
this side of the line 
thought the United 
States ought prompt- 
ly to meet force with 
force and drive the 
Canadians out at the 
bayonet’s point. 
Secretary Hay was 
roundly abused in 
the jingo papers for 
what they termed his 
‘‘subserviency ’’’ to 
Great Britain. His 
critics said he was 
more Englishman 
than American, any- 
way. Mr. Hay was 
well aware that dip- 
lomacy is cheaper, 
and, all things con- 
sidered, more satis- 
factory, in most 
cases, than war. 
Patiently, tactfully, 
but persistently, he 
has promoted the 
movement for a peaceful arbitration of 
the dispute, with the result that with- 
out killing a man or spending a dollar 
for powder, the United States has re- 
covered her own and definitely quieted 
her title thereto. 

Just at a rough guess, I venture the 
opinion that the final decision of the 
London arbitration tribunal was never 
for a minute in doubt: that Britain, hav- 





“You Can’? Foot Mr!” 


This picture of Ruth Hazel Townsend, the four- 
year-old daughter of Charles Townsend, is by 
Will Statham, the Weedsport, New York, artist, 
whose work is meeting with continued success. 
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ing been mildly but unmistakably ad- 
vised that trouble would follow a rejec- 
tion of Uncle Sam’s just claims, made 
sure of the selection of a judge, in the 
person of Lord Alverstone, who could be 
depended upon to vote right, and do it 
tactfully, with all the appearance of hav- 
ing been convinced against his will. 
Mr. Hay’s critics owe him an apology, 
which they will doubtless hasten to offer. 


VAST CHANGES IN 
THE FAR EAST 


HE threat of war 

in the Far East 
appears to have 
passed. Russia and 
Japan have also, it is 
stated, decided that 
diplomacy is better. 
than war. By the 
terms of their agree- 
ment -as_ reported, 
Russia will keep 
Manchuria and Jap- 
an will ‘‘have a free 
hand-‘in Korea.” 
Which means that at 
last, after centuries 
of waiting and plan- 
ning and vain fight- 
ing, the brave little 
islanders have 
gained a_ foothold 
upon the mainland 
adjacent to their 
present home— 
room for their sur- 
plus population and 
the beginnings of an empire ashore. 
The Koreans are a degenerate people, 
and will soon cease to be a factor in 
the government and commercial life of 
their land, save as their small energies 
may be directed by their Japanese 
masters. Korea can support a popu- 
lation twenty millions in excess of what 
it now has—and Japan has the millions 
cramped at home and eager to enter the 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Receiver Smith, in charge of the wreck of the Ship- 
building trust, says the deal fixed up by Schwab and 
the Morgan banking house to bilk the investing pub- 
lic was “an artistic swindle.” The I.-P., already 
overloaded with Steel Common and other water-log- 
ged securities, didn’t bite on Schwab’s bait to any 
great extent. It seems that even a chronic sucker 
can get enough to hold him once in a while. Schwab 
was a first-class workman and a good mill manager, 
but too much quickly-acquired wealth seems to have 
made him dizzy. As a financier he has fizzled. 


new field, where they will still dwell 
beneath the flag of their fatherland and 
be part of her growing greatness. 

China loses both Manchuria and what 
slight hold she formerly had upon Korea. 
Japan rises as China declines. Russia 
gains most of all. She gains not only 
Manchuria, but with it a commanding 
position from which still further to en- 
croach upon China. John Brisben 
Walker recently published a prediction 
that Russia would one day dominate 
and organize the whole Chinese empire, 
and with the enormous armies thus 
placed at her command might well hope 
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to dominate the whole civilized world. 

Not, it may be assumed, while the 
Anglo-Germanic peoples continue to 
advance their standards of living, to 
grow in numbers and creative skill, and 
to enlarge the horizon of their free 
thought. Despotism’s day has passed. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ROCK- 
EFELLER 


THE Standard Oil company buys John 

W. Gates’ Texas oil-wells for ¢25,- 
000,000 and raises the price of oil one 
cent a gallon, and of paraffin candles 
one cent a pound. The Standard has 
what is technically known asacinch. It 
has hoisted oil over five cents a gallon 
and candles over five cents a pound 
within the year. I suppose it néeded 
the money to buy the Gates oil-wells and 
other properties. 

My share of the price of Gates’ oil- 
wells is fifteen cents.a week. Doubtless 
I ought to feel flattered upon being thus 
taken (by the scruff of the neck) into 
partnership with the Rockefellers in a 
matter of high finance. But I don’t. 
What I do feel is that you and I and all 
the other victims of this species of rob- 
bery are suckers and that we deserve to 
be plucked until we get sense enough 
and backbone enough to compel our 
agent the government at Washington to 
take over the oil business and operate it 
for us on or near a cost basis. Since we 
must have a monopoly in oil, we ought 
to have business sense enough to make 
it a federal monopoly, in whose benefits 
all the people should share alike. 

Whatever may be said of other alleged 
monopolies, there is no question that 
the Standard zsa monopoly. It should 
be bought by the people, and as soon as 
other common necessities of life are thus 
monopolized, these monopolies should 
be bought by the people. Uncle Sam is 
rich enough to buy them up one at a 
time and never miss the money. 

There would be objections, of course, 








Standard Oil stock-holders, having to 
reinvest money that is now earning 
twenty to forty per cent., would object. 
Big stock-holders in prospective mo- 
nopolies would object—on principle. 
Legislative servants of real and prospec- 
tive monopolies, now agreeably occupied 
in serving the Standard and its kind, 
would object: no man likes to lose 
a good job. We should hear the timid 
declaring government ownership of oil 
would surely develop corruption at Wash- 
ington. It might, a little, just as gov- 
ernment ownership of the mail-service 
and public lands has done: just a little, 
—nothing to compare with the spectacle, 
recently presented, of Standard ‘‘mag- 
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PANAMA AND THE CANAL 

HE Colombian grafters who tried to 

make the United States pay them 
millions of dollars for the privilege of 
digging the Panama canal—and who 
failed in their undertaking because 
President Roosevelt hasn’t an ounce of 
the briber in his composition — have 
only themselves to blame for the revolt 
of the province of Panama and its subse- 
quent recognition by the United States 
as a sovereign nation. The Colombians 
were asked to lease us a strip of territory 
wide enough for canal purposes, and an 
ample rental was offered them. They 
rejected it, demanding to be bribed. 
The world needs the canal. It will 
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nates’’ impudently telegraphing orders 
to United States senators to kill one bill 
and pass another. With an honest man 
in the White House—we have Roosevelt 
and the breed will not become extinct— 
the few petty thieves who might creep 
into the government service would steal 
but little and seldom get away with it. 

The government is simply a business 
agent for the people. If the people wish 
it to purvey oil at cost, cutting the pres- 
ent price in two and putting an end to 
private plundering and legislative de- 
bauchery in the conduct of the business, 
it is their moral and legal privilege to do 
so. And, soon or late, they will. The 
air of this country is going to prove 
to be very bad for feudal barons. 





serve the uses of all 
peoples. Uncle 
Sam will dig it and 
his power will suffice to protect the Re- 
public of Panama in its treaty obliga- 
tions concerning the canal. 

The new Republic of Panama coim- 
prises the isthmus of Panama with many 
islands. It has an area of 32,380 square 
miles. It is nearly as large as Maine. 
Its population is about 285,000. The 
capital is the city of Panama, which 
has a population of about 35,000. Colon 
is at the Atlantic ocean end of the Pan- 
ama railroad. This road will become 
the property of the United States. 
American energy will speedily wake the 
isthmus out of its age-long slumber. 
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Our Southern Rival 


THE Argentine Republic, our most remote 

American neighbor, and long regarded as 
a semi-civilized haven for bank defaulters, 
has acquired quite a new significance since 
she became our keenest competitor in the 
European markets. “That country needs 
watching,” says our trade statistician, but the 
advice seems rather tardy. “ If they beat us 
at wheat-growing we can, at least, sell them 
more reapers,” says the more practical ex- 
porter, and this is, in truth, our wisest policy, 
—to make her a valuable customer of our 
manufactured output before she outstrips us 
agriculturally. Here, however, we are ham- 
pered by two serious obstacles—lack of in- 
formation about this distant republic, and 
lack of communication. May I mention still 
a third hindrance — lack of a well-equipped 
consular service? 

Second only to Brazil in size, the Argen- 
tine Republic is the most progressive South 
American state ; in Spanish-America, which, 
of course, would exclude Brazil, it ranks first 
in area, but second to Mexico in population. 
Indeed, Argentina is the largest Spanish- 
speaking country in the world, though fourth 
in population. The actual area is 1,212,000 
square miles, over a third that of the United 
States, including Alaska. 

The population of Argentina is slightly 
over five millions, two-fifths being centered in 
the city and province of Buenos Aires, which 
combined have a population of 2,100,000. 
The native-born inhabitants, by descent, are 
mostly Spanish, but of late years Italian im- 
migration has been so large that one-fifth of 
the entire population, it is estimated, hail 
from Italy. Spanish immigrants, however, 
are also very numerous, and help to prevent 
a gradual change of the language, which 
might otherwise occur. The French, the 
Germans, the English, and the Swiss, come 
next in the order named, but every country 
and state of Europe is_ well represented, 
and the American colony in Buenos Aires is 
growing rapidly. The negro population is 
small, and the Indians have retreated before 
advancing civilization as in the United States. 

While it is impossible in this limited space 
to give even asummary of Argentine history, 
which would be but a monotonous recital of 
revolutions and political intrigues, it may be 
well to mention four important events, and 
their dates. The Provinces of the River 
Plate gained their independence from Spain 
in 1810. The united nation, or the present 
Republic, was not formed until 1862. The 
last revolution occurred in 1890, since which, 
owing to President Roca’s able administra- 
tion, no further disturbances have occurred. 


] The Rapid Rise of the 


The fourth event precedes these, and to 
Anglo-Saxons, has a more direct interest— 
the British occupation of Buenos Aires. 

This occurred in 1806, and for a time it 
appeared as if Great Britain had secured a 
permanent foothold upon River Plate terri- 
tory. Next year, however, through the in- 
competency of the officer in command, the 
British troops were compelled to withdraw 
as suddenly as they had appeared. Had it 
been otherwise, the history of the New World 
would undoubtedly have been materially 
changed. For Great Britain would today 
have possessed a colony richer and more 
populous than either Canada or Australia; a 
colony, indeed, that might have diverted the 
greater proportion of her emigrants from 
these lands. On the other hand, had it freed 
itself from England, in time, the Old World 
would now have to deal with two powerful 
Anglo-Saxon republics, though our own 
country’s development would, in all probabil- 
ity, have been much less rapid. 

In thus hinting at “ what might have been,” 
I do not wish to disparage the Argentina that 
is, for the country is by no means backward, 
as will presently be shown. Yet when one 
considers its wealth of soils, its varied for- 
ests, its marvelous river system, its mineral 
resources, and exceptionally healthy climate, 
the wonder indeed is, not that the country is 
so rich, but that it does not enjoy a ten-fold 
greater prosperity. 

In the extreme north, opposite Paraguay, 
are the famous hardwood forests of the 
“Chaco,” as yet but roughly explored. West 
and south of these lie several fertile prov- 
inces which produce principally sugar, but 
rich also in forests, and in horses, sheep, and 
cattle. This district is also well adapted for 
cotton growing, already successfully begun. 
Then we come to the cereal belt, the prin- 
cipal crops of which are wheat, maize, barley, 
and linseed. Directly to the west of Buenos 
Aires, on the Chilian frontier, is the rich 
wine-producing province of Mendoza, whose 
vineyards are beginning to rival those of 
southern France. Below this, following the 
Andes south, extend vast grazing lands, while 
Patagonia, heretofore known as a_ bleak 
desert, has proved to be rich in forests and 
minerals, and, in its open stretches, well 
adapted for sheep-raising. The whole Andes 
frontier affords a wealth of water power that 
is already being transformed into electricity 
for manufacturing purposes. Yet more im- 
portant, at the present time, than all this 
promising territory, are the Pampas, the 
great central plain which extends over two 
hundred leagues in a south-westerly direction 
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from Buenos Aires, and produces a large pro- 
portion of the nation’s exports. 

The Pampas are no longer correctly pict- 
ured in our school geographies, which would 
take us back half a century to the time when 
wild cattle and horses roamed at will over a 
treeless expanse. Imagine rather a settled 
country, rough, perhaps, to our eyes, but 
wonderfully transformed. The land is cut 
up into great “estancias,” or estates, many of 
which are subdivided, and let to colonists. 
Railroads run in every direction; the fields 
are fenced with barbed wire; extensive bun- 
galows, and even country mansions, are every- 
where to be seen, surrounded, as a rule, by 
groves of eucalyptus trees and orchards. 
American windmills dot the plain, and gov- 
ernment telegraph lines keep the most distant 
towns in touch with the outside world. In- 
stead of the long-horned cattle of former 
days, picture vast herds of blooded stock, fed 
upon rich alfalfa. Imagine, also, countless 
flocks of sheep that rival our western flocks, 
carefully pastured, and treated to a periodic 
“ dipping ” to prevent disease. To complete 
the picture, add immense fields of wheat 
which are harvested by the latest machinery, 
maize and other cereals, and everywhere an 
abundance of alfalfa which frequently gives 
five and six full crops a year. These are the 
Pampas of today. 

Argentina’s exports for 1902 amounted to 
$170,486,727,* an increase from 1go1 of nearly 
twelve million dollars. The imports for the 
same year were $103,039,256, a decrease of 
almost eleven millions from 1901. The bulk 
of the export and import trade is shown as 
follows: 

Exports 1902. 
Gree Beta a kee te 
France . 
Germany 
Belgium 
United States 


$35,084,066 
29,587,457 
22,939,551 
13,760,219 
10,037,576 


Imports 1902. 


Great Britain 
United States 
Germany 13,229,275 
Italy ook Got wane ieee 12,265,003 
Thus it will be seen that while the United 
States comes fifth in Argentina’s export 
list, we stand second in her import list. In 
the latter, the principal American items are 
agricultural implements, of which we sold 
nearly two and a half million dollars’ worth; 
oils, lumber, carriages, hardware, rosin, tar 
_and turpentine, wearing apparel, sewing 
machines, electrical apparatus and furniture. 
In these commodities the opportunities for 
increased trade seem almost unlimited. 

* All these figures are given in gold. 


$36,995,460 
13,303,504 


By Geo. M. L. Brown 


Great Britain’s position in Argentina, as 
indeed in all Spanish America, is fortified 
by her invested interests, not only in gov- 
ernment bonds, which the English investor 
has not always found profitable, but in the 
railroads, banks, loan companies, in mortgag- 
es, and in manufacturing and mining enter- 
prises. Many of the great “estancias” are 
also owned in England, of which the Curu- 
malan estancia may be taken as an exam- 
ple, a property consisting of 108 square 
leagues, or 700,000 acres; this is the largest 
estate in the country. 

It is estimated that Argentina owes 
$1,250,000,000 to European investors, the 
greater proportion of which has been bor- 
rowed in England. The foreign debt alone 
is nearly $400,000,000, which, however, is not 
regarded as excessive, considering the coun- 
try’s resources. Last year, in fact, the 
government forwarded several millions of 
interest to London in February, which was 
not due until July, thus showing the present 
prosperity. 

The two greatest drawbacks to the coun- 
try, of late, have been the locusts and the 
foot-and-mouth disease of the cattle, which 
closed British ports to Argentine live-stock 
for several years. The locusts have been a 
scourge of long duration, but have been 
fought so systematically that their depreda- 
tions are greatly lessened. The embargo 
upon live-stock has only increased the 
frozen-beef industry, which now almost 
equals the trade in frozen mutton. 

Argentina’s wool exportations have in- 
creased over 300 per cent. since 1gor, and 
the quality of the wool is becoming better 
every season. 

The wheat crop has varied in recent 
years, that of last spring being estimated at 
1,500,000 tons, while several years previously 
it reached 2,500,000 tons. Twenty years ago 
wheat and flour were among the principal 
imports. Butter, also, is now becoming an 
important export, while, strange as it may 
seem, it was necessary only a few years ago 
to import large shipments for home consump- 
tion. 

If the people will continue to eschew rev- 
olutions, and keep government expenditure 
within bounds — alas! how can this be done 
in South America except by a revolution ?— 
Argentina will soon double her population. 
What her increase in flocks and herds and 
grain and fruit will be with a marvelous soil 
and a perfect climate for her allies, very few 
dare estimate. Many believe that she will, 
in time, control South America. 
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THE NATIONAL’S PROGRAM FOR 1904 


EAR READERS — Old Friends and New 
Friends Alike : On the eve of the new year, we 
ask you to give us just a few minutes to hear a brief 
outline of our plans for the National Magazine 
during 1904. We ask this not merely to tell you 
what we have planned, but to solicit your advice 
concerning what you wish us to get for you during 
the next year. No one reader of the magazine, 
probably, knows how largely the collective advice 
of all the readers shapes its editorial policy. It isn’t 
hard to get advice — but the advice the editors are 
best pleased to have is that which comes from readers 
of the Magazine. 
Veta aeekbewe Those who have read the National during 1903 
ot Boston University will, we think, have pretty clearly perceived certain 
Mr. Sharp’s nature studies and main points in its editorial policy: 
stories, now being published in p 
the National serially, are shortly /rs¢— That it is primarily a magazine for men and 
to be brought out in book form i ; h h lan 2 
by the Century Company, which women who work —in the shops, on the farms, 
also published his admirable j j j i 
Will Rite Hoss Eames in business, in the professions and arts, and, 
last and most important, in the homes. 


Second — That it is more concerned to get high character in its articles, its stories, 
its pictures and its poetry, than to spend money for fine feathers. 


Third — That it aims to deal with life at first hand —to get at the facts in public 
affairs, in industry, in science, in literature and in every department of life, 
without fear and without prejudice. And, having got them, to state them 
briefly and simply. 


REALLY FINE SHORT STORIES 


Fourth — That its stories are meant mainly to deal with people now on earth — 
American types you can recognize—‘‘your sisters, your uncles, your cousins 
and your aunts’’: to mirror clearly and happily the loves and the ambitions, 
the deeds and the adventures of the Great Common People — as Lincoln 
loved to call us. The degenerate story, the wildly improbable, the uncanny 
and the unwholesome have no place in the National. We expect to print five 
to eight strong, clean, attractive American stories — real-life stories — in 
every number of the National during 1904. Two or three of them each 
month will be illustrated by William C. Rice, Jr., of New York, Frank 
Downey of Boston, Corydon G. Snyder of Minneapolis and other capable 
young artists. ‘The National makes no effort to exploit the names of famous 
story-tellers. Its stories are nearly all written by young men and women 
who have seldom or never published elsewhere. They are the famous story- 
tellers of tomorrow. Among them are Eva Hampton Prather of Atlanta, 
who promises several new stories of southern life for next year; Carrie Hunt 
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Latta, of Indianapolis, whose 
delightful June Winston, “‘a 
novel composed of ten con- 
secutive short stories’ in the 
life of an American girl, is now 
running in the magazine; T. 
W. Steep of Chicago, Ben 
Blow of. St. Louis, Harold 
Child of Norfolk, Virginia, 
Lutie G. Richards of Wiscon- 
sin, Mrs. Eva Williams Malone 
of Tennessee, Bertha Muzzy 
Bower of Tacoma, S. B. 
Hackley of Kentucky, Frank 
M. Bicknell of Boston, Miss M. 
McLean Helliwell of Toronto, 
James Ravenscroft of Balti- 
more, and a score of others. 
The stories in any six-num- 
ber volume of the National are 
equal, in bulk and quality, to 
two first-class, standard size 
books of fiction. Zhus during 
a year the National gives you, 
in stories alone, the equivalent 
of four standard books of fiction, 
which in book-form would cost 
you $6 in any book-store. 





DEPARTMENTS 


N its departments, Affairs at 
Washington and Note and 
Comment, the National aims to 
put the gist of the largerevents | _ . 
and issues of politics, govern- Caante' Beane Laven 


ment and business, with new of Indianapolis 


. . Mrs. Latta’s “June Winston,” now running serially in the 
and authentic portraits of the National, is one of the most winsome stories of the season. 








men and women who figure 

in these events. Miss Sanborn’s Books as J Find Them and Mr. Richardson’s 
Timely Topics of the Stage perform a like office for the fields of home and 
dramatic entertainment. Beginning in January, 1903, a new department, Zhe 
Home, will conduct an interchange of ideas and suggestions dealing with the 
thirty-odd trades and professions that housewives are called upon to practice. 


HISTORY: POLITICS: SCLENCE: NATURE 


W E have room here for just a few titles from the list of important special 
features which are in preparation for 1904. This affords an opportunity to 
introduce two distinguished contributors, widely known in their respective fields, 
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COLONEL JAMES MATLACK SCOVEL KATE SANBORN 
of Cape May, New Jersey of Boston and New York 

Associate and friend of the most famous northern Miss Sanborn, distinguished as author, lecturer 

leaders of Civil War days, a serene philosopher _and literary critic, is winning fresh laurels with her 

and genial optimist, Colonel Scovel’s reminiscenses _ new department, “Books as I Find Them,” in the 

of the great men of that period are exceedingly at- National. She writes from her delightful country 

tractive and inspiring reading for Americans. home, “Breezy Meadows,” near Metcalf, Mass. 


but new to the National’s pages— Charles M. Harvey, associate editor of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and Michael A. Lane of Chicago, author of scientific 
works of the highest repute both in Europe and America. 

Mr. Harvey will contribute two articles during the first half of the year. 
The first, America’s Lost Chance on the Pacific, is a timely statement, in view of 
the recent settlement of the Alaskan boundary question, of some of the hitherto 
unwritten history of John Jacob Astor’s efforts tc hold the whole north Pacific 
coast for the United States, and how, through the timidity of Presidents 
Madison and Monroe, his great patriotic purpose was defeated. Mr. Har- 
vey’s second article will treat of Zhe Semi-Centennial of the Republican Party, 
whose fiftieth anniversary falls in June of 1904. We doubt if any other writer is 
better qualified than Mr. Harvey to epitomize and characterize the history of the 
party which has administered the governments of the Uniied States and of many 
of the states during most of the years from Lincoln to Rovsevelt. 

Over in England an old man lies near the parting of the ways. Distin- 
guished in his early youth solely for his unruly conduct and his inability to 
learn anything out of books except mathematics, he has won through a long life 
of severe labor the popular title of ‘‘the mightiest intellect of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”’ Writing out of a long study of this man’s works, and from a personal 
correspondence, Mr. Lane has prepared a truly remarkable character study in 
his paper entitled, Herbert Spencer: as Scientist, Philosopher, Moralist and 
Reformer. It is extremely unlikely that any one of the hundreds of critical 
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studies of the life and work of this great man, sure to be published after his 
passing, will equal in value this statement which Mr. Lane has been preparing 
for the National Magazine during the past year. 

Mr. Lane is now at work upon what we expect will be the strongest feature 
of the National’s program for 1904. This is to be a series of six papers dealing 
with the principal factors in the program of new work upon which the leaders in 
all branches of applied science are now engaged, with a brief but astonishing 
review of new results obtained during the last decade. ‘These papers will be 
more fascinating than fiction, and full from beginning to end with the amazing 
new knowledge that seldom or never is adequately and simply stated, stripped 
of scientific phrases, for the average reader. Mr. Lane’s papers, which are to 
appear in book form after their publication in the National, will be he scientific 
feature of the year in the magazine field. 

Dallas Lore Sharp’s captivating nature studies will run through the first half 
of the new year —a feature of its kind unequalled in any other publication. 
Colonel James Matlack Scovel of New Jersey, whose Lincoln, Johnson and 
Stevens papers were the most widely-quoted reminiscenses published anywhere 
during 1903, will contribute other papers in similar vein. There will be special 
articles dealing with the new life of the Cubans, the Filipinos and the Porto 
Ricans, as it is developing under the guidance of American administrators, edu- 
cators and business experts. Other articles will deal with the progress and am- 
bition of Canada and the South American republics. And from time to time, as 
occasion offers, there will be carefully prepared articles dealing with subjects of 
largest interest here at home. We anticipate with some pleasure the appearance 
of articles by distinguished members of both houses of congress concerning 
themes on which they are best fitted to speak the authoritative word. Senators 
Allison, Hanna, Lodge, Gib- 
son, Hansbrough, Tillman and 





others have contributed to past 173, 
numbers of the magazine. Sena- $e 
tor Hanna promises for 1904 an ‘f 
article on Socialism, and other it 
senatorial contributors are only as 


awaiting the ‘“‘spare time’’ in 
which to address the readers of 
the National. In this connec- 
tion it may interest you to know 
that the National is regularly 
read by more public men than 
any other American monthly. 
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A VALUABLE 
PORTRAIT GALLERY 


URING 1903 the National 
published over 700 pic- 
tures, nearly half of them new 
and interesting portraits of men 














YONE NOGUCHI 
of New York 


The celebrated Japanese poet and story-teller 
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and women of prominence in almost 
every branch of human activity. What 
a portrait gallery it is of contemporary 
American life! We shall continue this 
policy of illustrating the magazine lav- 
ishly. We expect, moreover, con- 
stantly to improve its typographical 
appearance, which is far from our ideal 
of what it should be. But the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, and 
for the guidance of all who are think- 
ing of subscribing for the National, 
we may say that more than ninety per 
cent. of all who begin taking the maga- 
zine continue to take it year after year. 
Conscious as we are of our short- 
comings, there’s a world of encourage- 
ment for the future in that simple fact. 

We honestly believe we are offer- 
ing you full value, and something 
more, for your dollar. But if you wish 
to make a trial trip with us, send fifty 
cents for a six-months’ subscription. 


OUR NEW DEPARTMENT, 
“THE HOME” 


ssT HE two missing numbers of the 
National Magazine’’—writes Julia 





GEORGE T. Re CHARDSON Upton Sherman of Minneapolis — ‘‘are 

of ton. . 
One of the best of the eastern dramatic critics,and 20W received, and as I look over the 
the author of a successful play “Miss Petticoats,” prize essays upon the subject, How 


in which Miss Kathryn Osterman is now starring. 


Many Trades Must a Housewife Learn, 
my heart thrills with keen rejoicing and lively gratitude that some person of deep 
feeling and sound sense, coupled with good inventive faculty as to ways and 
means, has been able to put before the public in such peculiarly telling manner 
a subject so essential to humanity. It can but arouse the indifferent sensibilities 
of persons who take the benefits of all the faithful labors of the dutiful housewives 
with never a ‘thank you,’ or any sign of appreciation or commendation. It must 
help dutiful housewives to better appreciate themselves and the dignity of 
their office. 

‘*How, too, it helps us to see the cause of so much bungling and wretched- 
ness in so many, many homes — ignorance and lack of preparedness in so many 
of the vital trades that call for the services of the housewife. I congratulate the 
National Magazine upon having in this genial and telling manner opened up 
to the consideration of its readers one of the most vital and far-reaching subjects 
that we are called upon to deal with in this mortal life. May your successes 
never be less. Whatever tends to build well into the home and household 
tends to promote ‘Peace on earth and good will to men.’ ”’ 
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Mrs. Sherman’s letter—and others in like vein—confirm us in the belief that 
the National can extend its usefulness by setting apart several pages each month, 
in which our women readers are invited to discuss whatever is of interest to 
them as home-makers. We expect this department to become a woman’s 
exchange—a medium through which they can ‘‘swap’’ ideas and methods, ask 
or answer pointed questions, dealing with the affairs of the home. 

Inasmuch as this department will be made up entirely of contributions from the 
women readers of the National, we bespeak their prompt assistance in giving the 
department a good start. In order that there may be variety, we suggest that 500 
words be the maximum length of contributions. Regular rates will be paid for 
all accepted articles, and an additional prize of $5 will be awarded the 
writer of the best contribution each month, whether it be 500 words or fifty. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 


ORE fiction than usual — seven strong and attractive stories — good reading 

for the fireside in the long Winter evenings. These are the titles: June 
Winston, (fifth story)— in which June receives her first proposal, from ‘‘the boy 
who laughs’’— by Carrie Hunt Latta; Plain Paths, a chapter from the lives of 
the Tennessee mountaineers, by Leonora Beck Ellis; Zhaddeus of Warsaw, an 
irresistibly funny recital of the way in which a boy established his right to live 
in a new town, by Ben Blow of St. Louis; Zhe Zurpentiner, a grimly humorous 
story of the wilderness-dwellers of North Carolina, by Harold Child of Norfolk, 
Virginia; By Contrast, a feminine character study with a lesson, by Grace G. 
Bostwick of Everett, Washington; Zhe Story of Marty, a beautiful and pathetic 
love-tragedy of the North Woods, by Lutie G. Richards of Ashland, Wiscon- 
sin; Zhe Pig-Tail of O Mye, in which 
a Chinese servant bears a distinguished 
share inthe thrilling adventures of white 
gold-hunters in Alaska, by Winthrop 
Packard; illustrated by W. C. Rice, Jr. 

The special articles of chief im- 
portance are: America’s Lost Chance 
on the Pacific, an important chapter of 
hitherto unwritten history made timely 
by its bearing upon the Alaskan bound- 
ary decision, by Charles M. Harvey, 
associate editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; Zhe Canal Country, a paper 
full of curious and little-known facts 
of interest concerning the people of 
the region through which Uncle Sam 
is to dig the Panama canal, by Mr. A. 
G. Kingsbury; Zickle-Birds and the 
Coccinellidaec, in which Dallas Lore 
Sharp mildly satirizes those who make 
a passing fad of nature study, and 














HAROLD CHILD P 
of Norfolk, Virginia Social Prospects, a look ahead, by 


One of the National’s new story-tellers for 1904 Felix L. Oswald of Springfield, Mass. 





A Half-Century 


in the American 


Music Trade 


By JOHN C. HAYNES 


PRESIDENT OF THE OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASs. 


FTER one passes three score and 
ten, the events of fifty years ago 
appear as vividly as occurrences of yes- 
terday. How well I remember that 


bright, sunny day in the Fall of 1845 
when my old teacher, Loring Lothrop, 
came and found a bareheaded, barefoot 
boy of nearly sixteen enjoying his play 
and told him that Oliver Ditson, the 
music-dealer in Boston, wanted a boy. 

Born at Brighton, City of Boston, 


JOHN C. HAYNES 


President of the Oliver Ditson Company 


September 9, 1829, educated in the 
public schools, one of a family of six— 
this is about as brief a biography as I 
can present at the request of the editor 
of the National Magazine. 

I did not complete a high-school 
course, owing to the fact that my parents 
had a hard time to provide support for 
a large family, and I felt ashamed to go 
to school any longer, when I could be 
helping to make a living, having now 
nearly reached the mature 
age, as I thought, of sixteen. 

Oliver Ditson, then a young 
man of thirtyfive—he began 
business at the age of twenty- 
eight — occupied a building 
on Washington street, Bos- 
ton, where the Herald build- 
ing now stands. The bulk of 
the music business at that 
time was handled in New 
York, and consisted chiefly 
of songs made popular on 
the concert stage. Among 
the selections that appealed 
to my early fancy was Zhe 
Burial of Mrs. Judson, which 
referred to the death of the 
wife of Adinoram Judson, a 
missionary, and the refrain 
comes back to me as if I 
heard it first only yesterday. 
‘*Mournfully, tenderly bear 
her away.’’ Are We Almost 
There? was another popular 
song. Henry Russell, an 
Englishman, and father of 
W. Clark Russell, the popu- 
lar sea-novelist, was the 
author of many taking songs 
of that time, including Zhe 
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Ivy Green, Robin Ruff, Life on the Ocean 
Wave, Woodman Spare That Tree and 
The Old Arm- Chair. 

I do not recall that there were any 
especially stirring songs during the 
Mexican war; you will remember it 
was not a popular war in the North, 
although one regiment was furnished by 
Massachusetts. Among popular songs 
of the ‘‘ante-bellum”’ class was Darling 
Nellie Gray, by Hanby. One or two 
war songs seemed to never cease sell- 
ing, such as Zenting on the Old Camp 
Ground, by Walter Kittredge, who is now 
living in New Hampshire, and which 
was brought into immediate popularity 
when sung by the famous Hutchinson 
family. 

Some of Stephen C. Fos- 
ter’s popular songs were Old 
Folks at Home, Old Black 
Joe, Massa’s in the Cold, 

Cold Ground, Gwine to Run 
all Night and Nelly Was a 


Lady, the substantial fore- 
runners of negro songs of 


a later day. I have always 
been very fond of music, 
and have never tired of sing- 
ing Gwine to Run all Night, 
and in the chorus, ‘‘Bet your 
money on a bob-tailed nag,”’ 
to shout out with shocking 
abruptness, ‘‘Somebody bet 
on the bay,’’ while the rhythm 
of the chorus continues. But 
of all the songs I still delight 
to sing, at the age of seventy- 
four, is Mew England, by I. 
T. Stoddart. 

Music was published in 
1845 in single sheets, without 
a cover, printed on both back 
and front, and sold one page 
for five cents, two for ten 
cents, three for fifteen cents 
and four for twenty cents. 
Later on these same songs 
were reprinted with title 
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covers, price twentyfive cents to forty 
cents. One of the early songs brought 
out by Oliver Ditson that I recall was 
Lily Dale, by H. S. Thompson. It 
was published, as were other songs, at 
the ordinary price and had about the 
same sale, but a minstrel company took 
it up later, and its popularity revived 
like wildfire, until the sales exceeded 
100,o00o—a pretty large issue for those 
times. The Prize Banner Quickstep, 
by D. H. Haskell, and Woodland 
Waltz, by I. N. Metcalf, were among the 
popular productions of that time. Par- 
ticularly interesting it is to recall the 
band music of that period. How well I 
remember Ned Kendall, who played the 
bugle, or cornet as we call it now, in the 
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Boston brass band, and I can recall the 
strains of Wood-up Quickstep as it used to 
sound when, as boys, we followed that 
band for miles. Kendall was the bright 
star of the times —a tall, fine-looking 
man, and just the ideal sort of person 
according to boyhood’s conceptions. 
His band was the ‘‘Sousa”’ of the period. 
On Sunday mornings we used to go to 
Father Streeter’s church to hear Ned 
Kendall play the cornet; this was one of 
the first churches where instrumental 
music was provided — without an organ. 
The Wrecker’s Daughter quickstep was 
another popular band-piece, and is still 
selling. 

At that time there were a large number 
of independent military organizations in 
Boston that paraded frequently; accord- 
ingly there was a large demand for brass- 
band music, as much so as at present. 
The parades of the Boston City Guards, 
(the Tigers), the Boston Fusileers and 
the Lancers were notable events. The 


demand for 1uusic especially adapted for 


the different band instruments was so 
irregular, and the ‘‘sets’’ so often broken, 
that we were forced to go in and publish 
band music at that time, and secured the 
services of T. H. Rollinson, a famous 
band leader, to take charge. He has 
been with the Ditson house ever since. 

Music was introduced in the Boston 
' public schools about 1842, under the 
supervision of Lowell Mason, the cele- 
brated hymn writer and father of New 
England church music. One of his 
assistants whom I remember most pleas- 
antly was George F. Root, who was 
teacher of music where I attended 
school, and we kept up the acquaintance 
all through his life. Root was a remark- 
able man, the author of Zramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, the Boys are Marching, Battle 
Cry of Freedom, Rosalie the Prairie 
Flower and Hazel Deli—alil songs which 
sold very widely, both in this country 
and abroad, and author of several popu- 
lar church and secular music books. 
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The first two were stirring songs of the 
Civil War, and now are classics with the 
American people. Professor Root be- 
came a member of the firm of Root & 
Cady in Chicago. Few men have done 
more for the cause of American music 
among the people than George F. Root. 

The demand for octavo music com- 
menced in the seventies, and has been 
an important feature in the music trade 
ever since. The World’s Peace Jubilee, 
a great musical festival, was held in 
Boston in 1869. Patrick Gilmore, 
the great band-master, was its leader. 
A notable feature of the festival was 
the bringing out of many great oratorio 
and other choruses. Much interest was 
shown in the rendering of the Anvil 
chorus accompanied by military bands 
and real anvils. Oliver Ditson & Co. 
published in octavo form all the differ- 
ent songs and music used for that oc- 
casion. It was practically the first ap- 
pearance of music in octavo form. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. alone now publish 
at least 10,000 different pieces, secular 
and sacred, in that form. 

A noted man associated with Lowell 
Mason was George James Webb, after 
whom the popular hymn of that title was 
named. Mason took a lead in organiz- 
ing and conducting musical societies in 
Boston, and was a great force in stimula- 
ting musical interest in America. He 
was president of the Handel and Haydn 
society from 1827 to 1831. 

The days of singing schools, when 
‘*do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do,’’ supplan- 
ted the ‘‘faw, sol, law, faw, sol, law, 
me,’’ in which one must find the seventh 
note by singing up the scale to ‘‘me,” 
was an important epoch. 

Among the notable musical leaders of 
this time were I. B. Woodbury and A. 
N. Johnson, who won considerable fame 
as teachers and singing-school conduc- 
tors. Inthe Fall and Winter time, two 
evenings in the week were usually devo- 
ted to ‘‘singing school’’ in many of the 
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larger towns throughout New England. 
These occasions were the center of social 
life, and many a caper Cupid figured at 
these informal and delightful gatherings. 
I wonder what has taken the place of them 
today, unless it be the social auxiliar- 
ies of our civic societies, such as the 
Daughters of Rebecca, Eastern Star, 
Pythian Ladies, Women’s Relief Corps 
and others of a similar kind. 

Among music-book publications were 
The Harp of Judah and Choral Tribute, 
by the well-known and popular leader 
L. O. Emerson, both a pronounced suc- 
cess. Mr. Emerson is still living near 
Boston, and has written a great many 
music books; at one time he produced 
a new one every two years for our firm. 

Christie’s Minstrels and Ordway Aeo- 
lians were great factors in creating popu- 
lar demand for music in the early fifties. 
One of the greatest song writers of the 
period was Stephen C. Foster, author of 
Old Folks at Home, which, after a small 


temporary success had about ‘‘faded 
away’’as we say in the trade, when one 
night at a concert Adelaide Nielson sang 
it as an encore, and a tremendous de- 
mand followed, just about the time the 


first copyright had expired. It was only 
three or four years ago that the second 
copyright on this song expired. And who 
can forget Suwanee River? 

Fiftyeight years ago, when I took the 
job of opening the shop, sweeping out, 
making fires and running errands, there 
were only Oliver Ditson, a clerk and 
myself to keep the hours, from 7 a. m. 
to 8 p.m. Compare this with the size 
and importance of our business in these 
latter days. We were organized as a 
corporation in 1889 under the title of 
Oliver Ditson Company with John C. 
Haynes as president, and Charles H. 
Ditson (eldest son of Oliver Ditson) as 
treasurer. We now have our large head- 
quarters store in Boston, where all our 
publishing is done. We also have 
another store run under the firm name 
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of John C. Haynes & Co., devoted to 
the ‘manufacture, importation and sale 
of music instruments of every descrip- 
tion, except pianos and organs. Then we 
have a large branch store in New York 
City, established in 1867, in charge of 
our treasurer, Charles H. Ditson, under 
the title of Charles H. Ditson & Co., 
and another in Philadelphia organized 
in 1875, under the title of J. E. Ditson 
& Co., in charge of Mr. Fred E. Spear. 

I had been accustomed, like most 
boys, to enjoy playing after school. A 
few weeks after my arrival at the store,my 
good patron, Loring Lothrop, asked me, 

‘““How do you like your new posi- 
tion?”’ 

**T like Mr. Ditson, and like the busi- 
ness, but I would like a place in a whole- 
sale store so as to have shorter hours for 
store work and more time for play. 

‘*T will see to that, John.”’ 

Some days later, Mr. Ditson came to 
me and said: ‘‘We like you and hope 
you won’t leave us,” and he put a $5 
gold-piece in my hand. ‘That settled it. 
I felt as if I was an integral and eternal 
part of the music business of Oliver 
Ditson. 

One day I wanted to get off and go fish- 
ing; I trembled as I asked him (Mr. 
Ditson) if I could go, and told him I 
would come to open and close the shop. 
He responded with a smile: 

“John, go by all means,’”’ and put 
another $5 gold piece in my hand, send- 
ing me off as proud and happy as if I 
owned the entire establishment. 

My wages were $1.50 per week the 
first year, $2 the second year and $3 the 
third year. My work gradually brought 
me into a position of responsibility, as 
I got out the orders, had the care of 
‘*keeping the books’’ and made myself 
generally useful. At the age of twenty- 
one I was given an interest in the buci- 
ness and a percentage on the profits. 
On January 1, 1857, at the age of twenty- 
seven, I was made a regular partner of 
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the firm, which then became Oliver Dit- 
son & Co. About this time we began to 
reach out for trade in all parts of the 
country, and had a good many orders 
coming in from the South — especially 
from the seminaries and _ boarding- 
schools, which were attended by the 
daughters of the planters. 

When the war broke out everything 
stopped, but we managed to make a 
few collections of accounts after the war 
was over. One firm offered us Confed- 
erate bonds in payment, which were 
accepted by a number of Boston credit- 
ors, but I told the applicants our firm 
would sign off with the proviso that 
these bonds must first be accepted as 
valid and recognized by the United 
States congress and the state of Ala- 
bama. It is unnecessary to say that our 
demands were met in the currency of 
the realm. The case was tried during 
the reconstruction days in Alabama, and 
our judgment was awarded by a southern 
jury, which confirmed the honest inten- 
tions of the South toward northern 
merchants. 

Good, kindly Sep. Winner has just 
passed away. He was the author of 
Listen to the Mocking Bird, and many 
other popular songs, and also brought 
out many instruction books for the 
violin, guitar, piano, reed-organ and 
other instruments. Many a boy in some 
isolated farm dwelling remembers kindly 
the first revelation made to him of music 
through the books of Sep. Winner, and 
his set of Zureka instruction books are 
very popular. Among other instruction 
books which have been in use for over 
fifty years, and which were among the 
first produced, are Hiinten’s and Bertini’s 
Piano Methods, for which we are now 
preparing new plates and carefully re- 
vising the old editions. Nathan Rich- 
ardson’s Modern School for the Piano 
was one of the greatest early successes. 
When Richardson returned from Europe 
about 1859 and found himself a bank- 
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rupt, he produced the manuscript of 
Richardson's New Method and came to 
me with asmile on his face, although ill, 
and said he felt he had something that 
would succeed and offered it to our firm 
for publication. We arranged for a roy- 
alty of twentyfive cents a copy. He 
went abroad and died, but not before he 
had received a letter saying that the book 
was meeting with marked success. He 
left a will, requesting that his wife should 
build a monument over his grave costing 
not less than $1,000. Though no money 
was then in hand, he believed that his 
book would succeed, as it did, reaching 
a sale of half a million copies. The 
book differed materially from others in 
providing Amusement Selections to follow 
the exercises for piano pupils. 

Of recent years instruction books have 
gone out of use, mainly through the in- 
fluence of German teachers, who have 
been a marked force in the musical dev- 
elopment ofthis country. The teaching 
is now done largely from studies, issued 
in sheet form. 

The rapid rise of the reed-organ busi- 
ness is now almost a matter of history. 
I remember when Henry Mason, son of 
Lowell Mason,came to Mr. Ditson seek- 
ing his advice as to going into some 
good business, and Ditson suggested : 

‘“*Why do you not goin with Hamlin 
and make reed organs?’’ And thereby, 
under the firm name of Mason & Ham- 
lin, was inaugurated one of the best 
known organ manufactories of the cen- 
tury. The organ became the forerunner 
of the immense piano production later 
on. In villages where in those days 
there was but one piano, now every 
householder of any pretentions has 
either a piano or an organ. 

In 1845 the county knew but little of 
opera. Some selections from the early 
operas were published, but there was no 
indication of the great development that 
has come about in recent days. In early 
times it was mostly Italian music that 

















won popular favor, but Wagner now has 
taken the lead. The trend of musical 
taste is constantly upward, as may be seen 
in the higher quality of teachers, and the 
popularity of symphony and other con- 
certs and grand operas. With improv- 
ing methods in teaching, and the 
best class of music to draw from, with 
the increasing demand for musical in- 
truction in the public schools, there is 
reason for great encouragement concern- 
ing the development of American musi- 
cal taste. I have often been asked as to 
the manner of bringing out music books. 
Manuscripts are submitted to us just as 
to other publishing houses, but some of 
the most popular of our books have been 
those which have been gotten up by our- 
selves, selection of contents being based 
on the trade barometer of ‘‘How they 
sold,’’ or popular demand. For in- 
stance, Piano Classics, Vocal Classics, 
Student’s Classics, and others of this 
choice set, published at $1 each, met 
the public favor, because giving a better 
style of music and typography than had 
appeared in other and cheaper books. 
The Home Circle was the first of a noted 
series of books and it seemed actually to 
stimulate the sale of sheet music, for per- 
sons hearing a piece from the book, 
came and purchased it in sheet form, 
at the regular price. Zhe Shower 
of Pearls was one of the most popular 
duet books we ever issued; it contained 
with other music selections from the 
standard operas. Many teachers tell us 
books of the classes described have 
done more to cultivate a taste for good 
music than any other publications. We 
hesitated to issue these books at first, 
lest we should lose the sale of sheet 
music; on the contrary, they increased 
it. I cannot pass this subject without a 
word of tribute to the music teachers of 
America, who have done so much to im- 
prove the public standard of music. 
The collection known as Good Old Songs 
We Used to Sing was all selected by my- 
self, and proved a great success, and I 
find myself today taking down that book 
to find something to revive the sweet and 
pleasant memories of other days. It in- 
cludes such songs as Home, Sweet Home 
and Zhe Old Arm-Chair and scores of 
others. 

Our collection of War Songs was pre- 
pared at the time when everyone was 
looking for songs of this class, and we 
obtained permission from other publish- 
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ers to use the songs we did not own, and 
soon had the book on the market. 

I remember how useful the book O/d¢ 
Folks’ Concert Tunes was when Father 
Kemp, attired in continental uniform, 
with his huge bass viol, and other in- 
struments, gave the ‘‘Old Folks’ Con- 
certs’’ throughout New England, and 
awakened memories of the old singing- 
school days. This book is still in de- 
mand for Old Folks’ Concerts given now 
and then. 

In paying a tribute to my distinguished 
partner and employer I can only say 
that few men were ever more devoted to 
their work than was Oliver Ditson. 
When I went west in the interests of 
the firm in 1858, I was told a story that 
has fixed itself in my memory. When 
Mr. Ditson was a young man he attend- 
ed a church supper and was asked to say 
grace. He began in the most graceful 
way, but continued rather long, and 
finally he concluded the prayer by open- 
ing his eyes and saying, ‘‘Yours truly, 
Oliver Ditson.”” The force of a life- 
long habit was strong upon him. He 
was a modest letter-writer noted for the 
brevity of his letters, and ‘‘Yours truly, 
Oliver Ditson,’’ had become almost a 
household word. 

A similar story is told of Jarrett, the 
famous theatrical manager, who was 
requested to say grace at a table where 
he was a guest but made a pretence of 
being deaf; on being asked several times, 
he exclaimed: 

“T am so d—m deaf, I cannot hear 
what you say!’’ And amid roars of 
laughter the dinner went on. 

I hope I may be pardoned in what I 
have said in reference to the firm, which 
has been associated from the early forties 
to the present day with the evolution and 
development of American music. When 
I receive the tributes of young men and 
women in the West, coming from iso- 
lated homes, and telling me that the firm 
of Oliver Ditson & Co. has become a 
household word, it is more than accumu- 
lative profits. This firm’s career has 
been with me a lifework, and the fond- 
est dreams of the barefooted boy at 
Brighton are more than realized when I 
consider that on the piano, in the music 
rack, as well as in the heart and affect- 
ions of the music lovers of America, 
‘*Yours truly, Oliver Ditson’’ has left an 
imprint that evdures in the glow and 
warmth of the American hearthstone. 
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HERE 250 

years ago 

the nom- 
adic Nipmucks 
of the fierce Mo- 
hawk nation 
pursued their 
fisheries at the 
great falls of the 
Quonecktacut 
stands today 
Holyoke, ‘‘ the 
Paper Metro- 
polis of the 
World.” In 
population the 
eighty second 
city of the 
Union, but in 
constructive 
public spirit and in civic progressive- 
ness she concedes precedence to none. 

The red men who blazed the trails 
of the virgin forest and dotted the banks 
of the Connecticut with their tepees 
worshipped the Great Falls with unna- 
tural reverence. The noisy torrent of 
water which constantly dashed over the 
jagged brink to the foaming whirlpool 
below was regarded by them as a su- 
perior work of the Great Spirit, which 
was enhanced by an environment of the 
choicest mountain and meadow scenery 
of theirdomains. Here also the waters 
teemed with river shad and other fish 
were to be found in abundance. It was 
the aborigines’ paradise. 

The white man found little to allure 
him to this neighborhood. Instead he 
selected the more fertile fields of Aga- 
wam as being more fruitful for farming, 
and the colonies at Springfield and 
Hadley monopolized the emigrants to 
this district. 

Who was the first white man to locate 
in this Arcadian vale? Tradition has 
always invested one Riley with the 
honor of being the pioneer settler, but 
recent researches have shown that a deed 
of title was granted Samuel Marshfield, 
February 7, 1669, to a plot of ground at 
the bend of the river near where the 
Albion and Nonotuck paper-mills now 
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stand and which has since been known 
as ‘‘ Marshfield’s Bow.’’ Whether Marsh 
field settled upon his grant is unknown, 
but Riley constructed a rude dugout 
near the highway between Springfield 
and Northampton and lived there long 
enough to give the place the name of 
‘Ireland Parish.’’ This settlement was 
prior to 1745 and most of the settlers 
who followed took possession of the 
land touching the banks of the river, 
showing that this was the more fertile 
region. Others preferred the lots bor- 
dering on the highway called Northamp- 
ton street, and it was in this locality that 
Benjamin Ball, Captain John Miller and 
others constructed their homes. 

Since their arrival the white men 
seemed to have been attracted by the 
possibilities of utilizing power from the 
falls, but in 1831 all that had been 
accomplished was the construccion of 
a small cotton-mill of 4,000 spindles 
with a wing-dam built by the old Hadley 
Falls company. River trade had been 
so successful financially that few had yet 
dreamed of the possibilities of the future. 

The inception of the idea of convert- 
ing the falls into a producer of power 
originated from a general use of the river 
from Hartford to South Hadley Falls 
for traffic. The towns above were 
obliged to transport merchandise 
chiefly by land. This fact induced John 
Worthington, Caleb Strong, Theodore 
Sedgwick, David Sexton, Samuel Ly- 
man and others to apply and to receive 
in 1792 from the General Court an act 
of corporation entitling them as ‘‘the 
Proprietors of the Locks and Canals on 
Connecticut River.’’ Their object was 
to make the river passable for boats, and 
in 1793 the first canal in America was 
opened under the supervision of Ben- 
jamin Prescott, later superintendent of 
the United States armory in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. This canal was on the 
South Hadley Falls side of the river, 
extending two and a half miles from the 
site of the present dam up the river, 
where a wing-dam projected obliquely 
outward for 3,000 feet. This was the 
first dam of the Connecticut at Holyoke 
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and it was lowered three feet by order 
of the legislature because it caused back- 
water in the meadows at Northamp- 
ton. In 1812 Ariel Cooley leased the 
property and franchises for fifty years, 
and in 1825 he built the second dam 
where the Northam pton-Holyoke bound- 
ary line is today. The ‘Proprietors 
of Locks and Canals on Connecticut 
River’? was merged with the Holyoke 
Water Power company in 1883. 

The construction and use of the canals 
for traffic had developed sufficient trade 
to attract the competition of the Connec- 
ticut River Railroad company in 1845. 
The summer following George C. Ewing 
bought a farm near the falls and his 
glowing descriptions of their grandeur 
induced a number of stockholders in the 
Fairbanks & Company corporation to 
visit the spot in 1847. They were so 
pleased with the appearance of the falls 
and his arguments of its adaptability for 
water power, that in July of that year, 
with the water at its lowest ebb, it was 
found that 6,980 cubic feet of water 
passed a given point each second or by 
mathematical deduction the equivalent 
of 550 mill-powers which would be avail- 
able duringthedry season. This clinched 
the determination of the prospectors, 
and Ewing was immediately delegated 
to act with power of attorney to promote 
the organization of the project. With 
consummate skill he bought over 1,100 
acres of land for $119,000 and soon after 
acquired the franchises of the Hadley 
Falls Company and those of ‘‘the Pro- 
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prietors of Locks and Canals on Con- 
necticut River.”’ 

All these overtures completed in 1847, 
Messrs. Perkins, Lyman, Dwight and 
their associates were privileged by the 
legislature to ‘‘construct and maintain 
a dam across the Connecticut river and 
one or more locks and canals and to 
create water power.’’ The corporation 
was capitalized at $4,000,000 and was 
limited to the possession of $500,000 of 
real-estate. Work was forced on the 
dam, and on November 19, 1848, it was 
completed. The test which was to de- 
termine the success of the venture was 
disastrous, and the 6,000 people who had 
collected on Prospect Hill, overlooking 
the scene of the impending struggle, wit- 
nessed its gigantic upheaval and the tri- 
umphant liberation of the waters which 
made them fear for the safety of their 
homes. The dam withstood the on- 
slaughts of the water for five and a half 
hours, and then the greatest project of 
the times was swept from its foundations 
and the angry waters coursed on to the 
sea. While the collapse of the dam 
meant a loss of $75,000, steps were taken 
for its immediate reconstruction and in 
the Autumn of 1849 the fourth obstacle 
to the waters was completed at a cost of 
$150,000. It was the first practical ex- 
hibition of the working powers of the 
concern and the whole nation rejoiced 
in the successful harnessing of the water. 

The fifth and present dam, which is 
a model of engineering skill, was begun 
in June, 1895, and completed January 
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5th, 1900, at a cost of more than half 
a million dollars. This dam, a partial 
view of which is given herewith, has 
the second-longest overflow in the world 
and over 10,700 blocks of granite were 
used in its construction, while the 
foundations required 39,000 barrels of 
cement. 

The water diverted from its course by 
the dam is directed into an elaborate 
system of canals about four miles in 
length and which empty below the city. 
These faithful arteries, lined on either 
side by massive factories and spanned 
by numerous bridges, lend the city a 
Venetian aspect while they facilitate an 
uninterrupted traffic in all parts of the 
manufacturing center. 

The first town meeting of the infant 
colony was held March 15, 1850, .the day 
following the recognition of the civil 
government by the General Court, and 
April 7, 1873, the city received its first 
charter. This charter has since been 
revised and modernized. 

Holyoke today is a fine type of the 
manufacturing center, with the incessant 
roar of waters and the endless throbbing 
of machinery. It is a city of spires and 
chimneys; of mental and manual labor, 
and sustains an intellectual standard as 


well as a market for industry. The de- 
velopment of its water power and other 
natural resources attracted manufactur- 
ing concerns, which have steadily in- 
creased both in number and in indi- 
vidual strength. Holyoke is especially 
famous for its production of paper, but 
it also manufactures in large quantities 
cotton and woolen goods, thread, silk 
and articles of machinery. It is the 
center of the American Writing Paper 
company, which operates sixteen mills 
in the city while there are also eight in- 
dependent paper-mills and a score of 
large pad and papeterie factories, which 
find a welcome market for their produc- 
tions. Holyoke’s total output of paper 
is estimated at 115,000 tons a year. 

Of these independent paper companies 
the Whiting Paper Company, which 
operates three large mills, is the only 
concern which was awarded by the com- 
missioners of the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago a grand prize for fine writing paper. 
A number of the local mills manufacture 
paper on government contracts. 

The American Thread company has 
large thread factories in operation in the 
city, while the International Steam 
Pump company and the United States 
Envelope company are also extensively 
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located. There is a diversified list of 
sinaller industries. Commercial inter- 
course is facilitated by a number of 
banks and the clearing-house total of 
1903, amounting to $22,000,000, gives 
a good idea of the progress in this line, 
although a good portion of the heavy 
banking business is transacted outside 
of the city. Commercial statistics show 
that Holyoke does more freight business 
than any city in the state outside of Bos- 
ton, and it is also one of the five leading 
cities of New England in the value of its 
imports of raw goods and the exporta- 
tion of the finished product. The 
figures of the bureau of statistics ‘of 
labor for 1890 are:— Raw material, 
$13,570,788; finished product, $26,060,- 
315. There has been a reasonable in- 
crease since then. 

While she cannot enjoy the privileges 
of a railroad center, Holyoke looks for 
salvation in another direction. The 
recent appropriation by congress of 
$32,000 for a survey of the Connecticut 
river from Hartford, Connecticut, to 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, is calculated to 
produce a much larger appropriation 
which will insure the opening of the 
river for navigation from Long Island 
Sound to Holyoke. The cost of the in- 
tended improvements is estimated at 
$2,000,000, but this inadequately conveys 
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the immense benefit resulting to Hol- 
yoke and the adjacent country, as com- 
petition between the railroad companies 
and the Sound steamers would effect 
a reduction in the’ present excessive 
freight tariff more than sufficient to pay 
for the entire cost within ten years. ‘The 
Boston & Maine and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroads enter 
the city and an excellent inter-city elec- 
tric service is conducted. There are 
about thirtysix miles of electric road 
under the control of the Holyoke Street 
Railway. 

The Paper City views with pleasur- 
able anticipation the recent enactment 
of the Massachusetts legislature known 
as the Greater Holyoke bill, which au- 
thorizes the Holyoke Water Power com- 
pany to manufacture electricity for power 
purposes, within the city of Holyoke 
and the town of South Hadley and to 
sell and distribute the same in any of 
the cities and towns within the counties 
of Hampden or Hampshire, upon receiv- 
ing the approval of the mayor and _ al- 
dermen of any such city, or of the select- 
men of any such towns, providing the 
quantity of electricity sold or delivered 
shall not be less than 100 horse-power. 
However, any city or town engaging in 
municipal lighting can purchase any 
quantity of electricity for any purpose 
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for which it may legally use it. The act 
becomes void if the company does not 
install the plant and distribute elec- 
tricity within three years of its passage. 
If the company takes advantage of this 
offer it will open up many new sites for 
manufacturing purposes which have been 
unavailable before. The company alone 
has property sufficient to utilize 4,000 
horse-power. It is probably the inten- 
tion of this company to manufacture this 
electricity and transmit it to prospective 
purchasers at a rate to distance competi- 
tion by steam or other artificial genera- 
tors of power. 

The waterworks, gas and electric 
plants are under municipal control, the 
two latter departments being purchased 
from the Holyoke Water Power com- 
pany at a cost of $706,000. The other 
municipal departments are conducted 
on broad, conservative and progressive 
lines. Ground has been broken for 
a new postoffice to be built of marble, 
for which the last congress appropriated 
$82,000. It is understood that this ap- 
propriation is to be increased to $100,- 
000, which would be more in line, with 
the requirements of the city. 

An excellent park system under the 
supervision of a public commission is 
augmented by Mountain Park, a beauti- 
ful stretch of land at the base of Mount 
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Tom. The state legislature recently 
appropriated $35,000 for the purchase of 
1,500 acres of land on Mount Tom, 
which it is proposed to transform into 
a state reservation. The voters of 
Hampden and Hampshire counties ac- 
cepted the act which they voted on at 
the last state election, and it becomes 
operative. This mountain, 1,220 feet 
above sea-level, is already easy of access 
on account of an electric railroad which 
climbs to the top of the mountain. Here 
an unsurpassed view of the rare natural 
scenery of the Connecticut valley is ap- 
parent. The commercial cities of Hol- 
yoke, Chicopee and Springfield are 
readily discernable, while the farming 
hamlets of the adjacent counties lie 
sprawling at its feet. 

With the operations of these large in- 
dustries, the population steadily in- 
creased. The city is distinctively cos- 
mopolitan in population and custom. 
A great many of the residents are Ameri- 
cans by priority of settlement in this 
country, but there are also large numbers 
of Irish, French, English, Scotch, Ger- 
mansand Poles. There are also Swedes, 
Italians, Jews, Greeks and other types 
in small numbers, but municipal politics 
are shaped by the first-mentioned groups. 

Holyoke’s school system is fortunate 
in its surroundings. Amherst college, 
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Smith college, Mount Holyoke college 
and the state agricultural school are all 
within a radius of twenty miles, while 
there are numerous academies easy 
of access. Fifteen public schools pre- 
pare for admission into one of the best 
high schools in New England.  Be- 
side the public schools there are six large 
and well-equipped parochial schools. 
The cost per capita for the maintenance 
of the schools was $32.61 in 1891, or 
over $6 in excess of the state average. 
This is about the average animal rate. 
A handsome and commodious public 
library is well patronized. 

The business interests of the city are 
safeguarded by a Businessmen’s Asso- 
ciation, which is at present wrestling 
with the insurance problem. An attempt 
was made last year to secure the permis- 
sion of the legislature to engage in muni- 
cipal insurance, but the supreme court 
of the state declared it unconstitutional. 
Statistics show the insurance compan- 


ies operating in this state had an excess 
of $9,246,879 of premiums over losses 
last year, which went to the com- 
panies. ‘This immense amount is, in 
the eyes of the businessmen, responsible 
for the high insurance rates, and the 
insurance committee of the association 
is at present sounding the boards of 
trade of the various cities of the state to 
secure their cooperation for the organiza- 
tion of a merchants’ insurance associa- 
tion, or to have the state constitution 
revised so as to admit the company to 
do business. 

Any industry nibbling for a new loca- 
tion will find it advantageous to write to 
Thomas Stansfield, secretary of the Busi- 
uessmen’s Association. 

Water power successfully harnessed is 
the history of Holyoke’s past; water 
power expertly regulated is the keynote 
of the present success, and electrical 
power generated by water is the hope of 
those interested in Holyoke’s future. 


THE YOUNG IGE-WHALERS 


INTHROP PACK- 

ARD of Boston has 
written and Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. of Boston have 
published, under the fore- 
going title, the best boy- 
book that I have read in 
twenty years. The story 
conducts a couple of 
smart, strong New Eng- 
land boys north on a 
whaling cruise. 

The ship géts caught in 
the ice and the boys set 
off across the ice-field 
to rescue what they take 
to be a man adrift on a 
floe. They reach their 
man, find him still alive 
—a native Esquimau— 
when a sudden’storm sets 
in and they drift away 
from the ship. The man 
they have saved in turn savesthem. They 
find the ship has been driven aground 
by the ice and deserted by the crew. 
They take possession and live in the 
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vessel all Winter. Their 
adventures with polar 
bears, good and bad in- 
dians, the cold and the 
terrific ice-pack afford 
material for the best of 
good reading. The rest 
of the story details their 
long journey south to the 
gold-fields, their luck 
there and their triumph- 
ant return home after two 
years packed with strange 
and thrilling experiences. 
In the whole range of pos- 
sible Christmas presents 
for the average healthy 
boy, I cannot imagine 
anything that would be 
more acceptable to him 
than a copy of Zhe Young 
Ice-Whalers. And I think 
we can safely congratu- 
late the boys of America upon the ap- 
pearance of a first-class new entertainer 
in their field. Jack London idealized the 
North: Packard shows it as itis. . P. 
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LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


By JACOB HILL BYRNE 


HE city of Lancaster is situated in 
the southeastern section of Pennsyl- 
vania and is the county seat of Lan- 

caster county. It was first settled in 
1721, was organized as a borough in 1742 
and chartered as a city in 1818. From 
1799 to 1812 it was the capital of Penn- 
sylvania, and until 1825 it was the largest 
inland city in the United States. It has 
now a population of over 45,000. The 


which long has and still holds preemi- 
nence as the richest agricultural county 
in the United States. Here is a great 
domain of nearly 600,000 acres, divided 
into 10,000 farms which are valued at 
over $70,000,000. Its soil is unsurpassed 
in fertility and cultivated to a high de- 
gree. This land every year yields over 
$10,000,000 of products, while live-stock 
valued at $5,000,000 fattens on its rich 
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city is located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania railroad 159 miles from 
New York, sixtynine miles from Phila- 
delphia, eightythree miles from Balti- 
more and 254 miles from Pittsburg. 
There are few communities which are 
superior to Lancaster in location, or 
where the conditions of life, viz., busi- 
ness, trade and manufacture, are more 
favorable. It is the center of a county 


pastures. Itis a beautiful, rolling coun- 
try, diversified with hill and valley, well 
wooded and watered. 

The city occupies a pleasant site on 
a group of hills enclosed by two streams. 
The streets are wide, straight and well 
kept. A great majority cf the houses 
stand back from the street and are uni- 
formly attractive in architecture. Hand- 
some business-houses, hotels and public 
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buildings mark the busy center of the 
city, while it is noted for its numerous 
beautiful church buildings and mansions. 
Lancaster is preeminently a brick and 
stone city. This not only gives to the 
city an air of solidity and beauty but 
adds to the value of real-estate and in- 
sures security from disastrous fires. The 
real-estate of the city is estimated to be 
worth $30,000,000. 

Among the most prominent industrial 
plants is that of the Hamilton Watch 
Company, whose watches are being used 
in railroad service, (where time inspec- 
tion has been inaugurated) .to a very 
large extent. The Hamilton company 
uses only the finest materials and em- 
ploys work-people of high character and 
intelligence. ‘The handsome factory, to 
which large extensions have been re- 
cently added, is situated in beautiful 
grounds. It is a model industrial plant 
and typical of Lancaster’s methods in 
manufacturing. 

For its food supplies the city draws 
on the fruitful country about it. The 
abundance of this supply and the ease 
with which it 
is brought to 
the city se- 
cures for its 
residents at 
all times 
the lowest 
pit t-e'6 8. 
There are 
five large 
market- 
houses, to ae 
which; on j : 3 
four days of any 
the week, 
co nvenient- 


ert 
ype 


rift Hittin 
printf as 
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ly arranged, hundreds of farmers, from 
a radius of fifteen miles about, repair 
with every conceivable food product, and 
all of the most excellent quality. House- 
rents also are most reasonable. The city 
never has been and never can be ham- 
pered by lack of room,and a large amount 
of capital has been for years invested in 
the constant erection of dwelling-houses. 
The result is that it is well supplied with 
commodious and surprisingly cheap 
dwellings of all sizes. Two-story, six- 
room brick houses may be rented for from 
six to eight dollars per month; three- 
story, eight-room brick houses, with 
porches and all modern conveniences, 
for from eight to fifteen dollars per 
month, and larger houses for from fifteen 
to twentyfive dollars. 

In the conduct of its municipal depart- 
ments the city has shown wisdom and 
an enterprising, progressive spirit. It 
has for years pursued a systematic policy 
of extension and improvement, con- 
stantly anticipating the growing needs 
of the community. Of its seventy miles 
oO: streets and alleys, six and one-half 
miles have been paved and thirtyfive 
miles macadamized, and this work is 
being steadily pushed forward. 

The water supply of the city is ob- 
tained from the Conestoga creek, one of 
the streams which flow by its borders, 
and is of unlimited quantity, while fre- 
quent analyses have shown it to be ex- 
ceptionally pure. A pumping station 
with a capacity of 20,000,000 gallons 
a day supplies the water to two reser- 
voirs and from thence it is distributed 
through sixty miles of mains. The esti- 
mated value of the water plant is $1,000, - 
ooo, and the city is at present engaged 
in spending $145,000 in the installation 
of modern methods. Sewerage, fire pro- 
tection and 
public light- 
ing are of 
the best. 
Lancaster 
was the first 
city in the 
country to 

‘light its en- 
@ tiré areawith 
electricity. 

The com- 
plete equip- 
ment of all 
these depart- 
ments and 
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the efficiency of their conduct has been se- 
cured, too, with 
very little bur- 
den on the city. 
Only $450,000 
of bonds are 
outstanding, 
while the assets 
of the city gov- 
ernment and 
the several de- 
partments 
amount to $1,- 
250,000. With 
property as- 
sessed at from 
one-half to two- 
thirds of its ac- 
tual value, the 
tax rate for city 
purposes is only 
nine mills on 
the dollar. A 
school tax of 
five mills and a 
county tax of 
three mills 
makes the total 
tax rate seven- 
teen mills. Pos- 
sessing to an un- 
usual degree the 
advantage of an 
atmosphere 
constantly puri- 
fied by the ver- 
dure of the city 
and the sur- 
rounding coun- 
try,an abundant 
supply of good, 
fresh food, an 
unlimited quan- 
tity of pure 
water, the best 
of sanitary con- 
ditions, and 
substantial, 
spacious dwell- 
ings for the 
housing of its 
people, it is nat- 
ural that the 
general health 
of this com- 
munity should 
be  exception- 
ally good. It is 
doubtful wheth- 
er any city or 
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town in this country can excel Lancaster 
in this respect, and its board of health 
makes the claim for it that it is the 
healthiest city in the land. 

Lancaster was and is today the home 
of some of the ablest educational leaders 
of the country, among whom may be 
mentioned Ross, Yeates, Stevens, Bu- 
chanan, Nevin, Burrowes, Wickérsham 
and Higbee. These men have exerted 
a great influence which has resulted; in 
giving the city a high rank as an educa- 
tional center. Nineteen modern public- 
school buildings, handsome in architec- 
ture and equipped with the latest heat- 
ing, ventilating, sanitary and educational 
appliances, are distributed throughout 
the city. Books are furnished free to all 
pupils. In addition to the present high- 
school building, the school board is 
erecting a new high school for the ex- 
clusive use of girls, at a cost of $200,000. 
Here is located Franklin and Marshall 
college, one of the foremost of the 
smaller colleges of the land, with a 
faculty of sixteen instructors and 180 
students; the theological seminary of 
the Reformed church, with a faculty of 
seven instructors and seventy students; 
Franklin and Marshall academy, a pre- 
paratory school, with six instructors and 
170 students; Yeates Institute, a pre- 
paratory school, with eight instructors 
and sixty students, and four excellent 
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academical and preparatory schools for 
girls. Within three miles of the limits 
of the city, and connected with it by 
trolley, is the Millersville state normal 
school, one of the best in the state, with 
a large force of instructors and over a 
thousand students. 

In the city there are five libraries con- 
taining 35,000 volumes; and seventeen 
daily, semi-weekly, weekly and monthly 
publications. 

The religious needs of its people are 
provided for by fiftyone churches of 
sixteen denominations, while in the 
field of undenominational work two of 
the important institutions of the city are 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, both vigorous organizations with 
a large membership. The former has 
recently erected a perfectly equipped 
building at a cost of $150,000, and the 
latter is also the owner of a commodious 
building. 

The charitable disposition of the city 
is exemplified by a number of institu- 
tions for the relief of the aged and dis- 
tressed, while for the sick and afflicted 
there are three hospitals, two of which, 
in particular, are magnificent new build- 
ings of ample capacity, and each with 
a large staff of physicians and nurses. 
The third, the county hospital, a much 
older structure, is located in the out- 
skirts of the city together with the county 
asylum for the insane, one of the finest 
and best equipped in the state, and the 
county almshouse, an imposing build- 
ing costing $125,000. 

Nor is recreation neglected. In the 
Winter there is the theater and all the 
usual means found in a city of this 
class, but it is in the Summer that this 
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city blossoms forth in all its glory. It 
has the only roof-garden in the state; 
the five miles of the Conestoga which 
flow around its borders are all one verit- 
able park, with Summer theaters, pavil- 
ions, boating and bathing resorts, while 
at distances varying from ten to fifteen 
miles its people can reach the Susque- 
hanna, with its magnificent river scenery. 

A perfect network of roads renders 
the city accessible to every corner of the 
county, and eight trolley lines of from 
eight to fifteen miles in length reach 
to the most important sections of the 
county. Six more lines are about to 
be built. There are in Lancaster over 
1,000 retail and wholesale mercantile es- 
tablishments. Of these the retail houses 
do an annual business of $4,500,000, 
and the wholesale houses of $3,000,000. 
There are seven national banks, five 
trust companies and seven _building- 
and-loan associations. The banks and 
trust companies have an aggregate capi- 
tal stock whose par value is $2,485,000, 
and whose market value is over $5,000, - 
ooo, while their surplus amounts to $1,- 
700,000. They have deposits of $9,250,- 
coo, and loans, discounts and _ invest- 
ments of $10,500,000. The building- 
and-loan associations have assets of $1,- 
500,000 invested. 

Pennsylvania ranks seventh in the 
United States in the quantity of tobacco 
grown, with a production of 41,502,620 
pounds per annum, and of this quantity . 
Lancaster county alone grows sixtyfive 
per cent. Nearly every pound of this 
tobacco is packed in the warehouses of 
Lancaster, together with the crops of 
adjoining counties and importations 
from Wisconsin and Connecticut. In 
the manufacture of cigars Lancaster 
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ranks eighth among the leading ten cities 
in the United States, being surpassed by 
only New York, Cincinnati, Philadelphia 
Pittsburg, Richmond, Chicago and Balti- 
more. 

Among the twentyone leading manu- 
facturing cities in the first manufactur- 
ing state in the Union, it stands fifth in 
the number of its manufacturing estab- 
lishments, having 738, and being ex- 
ceeded by only Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Allegheny and Reading. In these estab- 
lishments is invested a capital of $10,- 
803,464 and 9,349 wage earners are em- 
ployed. The total amount of wages paid 
annually is $3,323,748, and the annual 
value of its manufactured products is 
$16,370,281. Among the city’s pro- 
ducts are umbrellas, locks, chocolate 
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goods, caramels, silks, corks, soap, 
watches, cotton goods, carriages and 
bar iron. 

The Lancaster Board of Trade has 
done a good work in advancing and 
caring for the general interests of the 
city. As an outgrowth of the work ot 
the Board of Trade, there has been in- 
corporated the Lancaster Development 
company. ‘This corporation owns exten- 
sive tracts of land, admirably suited for 
the location of manufacturing plants and 
along the lines of the railroads. These 
tracts were acquired for the particular 
purpose of offering free sites for manu- 
facturing establishments, and the com- 
pany, in addition, is prepared to secure 
other important inducements and advan- 
tages to such industries. 


INDIANA 


By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


HERE is a pretty legend connected 
not only with the founding of Ander- 
son, but with the naming of the town. 

The name always borne is that of the 
chief of the tribe of indians who were 
the original owners of the land on which 
the city is built. Chief Kith-tee-lee- 
land, who was given the name of Ander- 
son by the whites who first came here in 
the ‘‘twenties,’’ is said to have been 
a good man, the saying that the dead 
indian is the only good indian to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. He is said 
to have treated the pioneers who came 
to the White River country with the 
greatest consideration and friendliness, 
and was a man of commanding appear- 
ance and of unusual intelligence. In 
his intercourse with the settlers, and 
afterward in the conferences with the 
authorities which arranged the treaties 
for the permanent occupation by the 
whites, Chief Anderson seems to have 
realized the inevitable fact that in the 
survival of the fittest the whites had 
come to stay and that the indians must 
go. Philosophically he went about the 
business of the transactions which led 
up to the transformation in a spirit of 
fairness to the new comers and a deter- 
inination to obtain justice for his people. 





But none of his ends were sought to be 
attained by resort to war, but rather by 
the arbitrament of council; while along 
other parts of the frontier the whites 
gained their foothold by force of arms, 
no drop of blood was spilled in the terri- 
tory controlled by Chief Anderson; and 
when it came time to surrender his pos- 
sessions along the White river and Kill- 
buck creek, he took on his departure the 
love and the respect of those who became 
the successors of his people. His vil- 
lage, whose front was on the bluffs west 
of the river, before his departure was 
known by the whites as Anderson’s 
Town, and the name for many years was 
abbreviated to Andersontown. In 1839 
an act was passed by the legislature in- 
corporating it as the ‘‘town of Ander- 
sontown.”’ This name was retained 
until 1844, when the legislature passed 
another act changing the name to An- 
derson. 

John Berry, it seems, was the first man 
who conceived the idea of establishing 
a town-site here, for, in 1823, he laid out 
the original plat of Andersontown, and 
with a view of establishing the seat of 
justice for Madison county, donated 
a considerable tract of land for public 
purposes. When the county accepted 
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this land and made Andersontown the 
county seat, the business of the county, 
including the holding of the court, was 
transacted at Pendleton, which was only 
the depth of one township removed from 
the county line. Pendleton was a con- 
siderable village, for those times, when 
Anderson was laid, but it was not eligi- 
bly located to remain the capital of the 
county. The transfer of the records 
from Pendleton to Anderson was made 
in 1828; and it would seem perfectly 
natural that a boom ought to have fol- 
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construction of the Wabash & Erie Canal 
was undertaken in 1837. But after two 
years of work the enterprise was aban- 
doned. 

After the failure of the canal project 
the town collapsed, and but little pro- 
gress was made in building it up to re- 
spectable proportions until what is now 
known as the ‘‘Big Four’’ road — then 
called the ‘‘Bellefontaine’’ — was com- 
pleted from Indianapolis this far in the 
early fifties. Not a great time after, 
what is now known as the Pan Handle 
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lowed, but in 1837, after a lapse of nine 
years, the population had only grown to 
two hundred, and this of course included 
women and children and a few indians. 
The surrounding country was sparsely 
settled, and there was no manufacturing 
and very few opportunities for merchan- 
dizing to support a town population. 
There were no transportation facilities 
excepting that of wagoning through the 
wilderness to Indianapolis or Lawrence- 
burg. The first ray of hope indulged in 
by the people for an outlet was when the 


was completed through the town, thus 
giving Anderson two railroads, some- 
thing that but few towns or cities in the 
state could boast of at that time. These 
highways of transportation settled the 
future of Anderson and insured a steady 
growth. With the completion of rail- 
roads came some primitive manufactur- 
ing concerns, and a number of merchan- 
dising enterprises were inaugurated. 
The character of the ‘‘town’’ was 
maintained until about the close of the 
Civil war, and during that time much 
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energy was expended in improving 
streets and sidewalks, in the erection of 
school buildings, in the planting of 
shade trees, etc. 

In 1865, Anderson decided to adopt 
a city government. It seems that the 
people acted upon the theory that ‘‘what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness,’’ and so they divided the city into 
only three wards, and gave each ward 
two representatives in the city council. 
Although the city has expanded until 
ground that then constituted outlying 
farms is now covered with great fac- 
tories, stately residences and cosy cot- 
tages, the number of wards has not been 
increased and the council is still com- 
posed of six men. 

The growth of the city was gradual. 
No pretensions were made to manufac- 
turing on an extensive scale, and yet 
there were a number of industries which 
not only supplied the home demand for 
their products but sought markets else- 
where for their surplus. The only at- 
tempt to boom the city was about 1870, 
when it was undertaken to utilize the 
old Wabash & Erie canal bed for hy- 
draulic purposes. The object was to 
tap the river several miles up stream, 
carry the water through the canal bed 
and empty it into the river from the 
bluffs east of the city. The only thing 
lacking to have produced one of the 
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best water powers in the country was 
a sufficient volume of water carried 
by White river, which was gradually 
reduced because of the underground 
drainage of the country through which 
it lowed. The effect of engaging in this 
enterprise, although the enterprise was 
a failure, was to infuse much life into 
the city for several years and to develop 
the latent energy possessed by the 
people. 

During the seventies two new rail- 
roads were projected, one to run from 
Anderson to White Pigeon, Michigan, 
and the other from Anderson to St. 
Louis. The former road was completed 
to Benton Harbor, and has for years 
been the Michigan division of the Big 
Four, and is one of the best north-and- 
south lines in the West. During the 
past decade the road was extended to 
Louisville, Kentucky, thus connecting 
directly the lakes of the north with the 
great water highway which leads to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Anderson & St. 
Louis road has its western terminus at 
Brazil, in the heart of the Indiana coal- 
fields, and will be a most important and 
valuable transportation adjunct to An- 
derson if it should ever occur that our 
great industries should have to supplant 
natural gas as a fuel with coal. While 
the projectors of these roads lost money 
because they were ‘‘ahead of their time,”’ 
yet time has proved that they ‘‘builded 
better than they knew,’’ so far as the 
benefits to accrue to Andersen are, con- 
cerned. Beside furnishing the city the 


amplest transportation facilities to all 


points of the compass, these new roads, 
in connection with the main stem of the 
Big Four and the Pan Handle, have 
caused Anderson to become a railway 
center equal to any in the state, with the 
single exception of Indianapolis, and 
that city excels only in number of roads 
and is not superior in any respect as to 
distributing facilities. ‘The transporta- 
tion accommodations of Anderson are 
much enhanced by the operation of 
a belt-line, which surrounds the city and 
allows the shifting of cars from one road 
to the other without having to be run 
over the tracks inside the city. In 1899 
the Chicago & Southeastern company 
extended its lines on east to Muncie, 
which enables Anderson manufacturers 
to tap another freight-carrying competi- 
tor — the Lake Erie & Western road. 
The industrial growth of Anderson 
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has been very great; the value of invest- 
ments and products has jumped from 
thousands to millions of dollars an- 
nually. In the seventies and eighties, up 
to the development of natural gas, the 
people thought they were doing quite 
well when they had factories and work- 
shops which employed in the aggregate 
three or four hundred men; but when 
the new era was inaugurated skilled 
workmen to that number arrived to find 
employment in a single day. Those 
_ were great days in Anderson, when peo- 
ple flocked in such numbers that, after 
filling all the available houses, temporary 
habitations and shelter could be found 
only in the stalls and sheds at the county 
fair-grounds — grounds which were then 
well outside the city limits, but are now 
covered with the finest of residences, 
with factories occupying acres of ground 
still further beyond. Every provident 
man who came to Anderson during all 
the stages of her great progress has prof- 
ited. Every factory-owner who had 
legs strong enough to stand erect upon 
at the beginning has grown stronger 
every day he has operated. The old 
citizens and the new-comers merged into 
one for the public good, and the two ele- 
ments which merged then have consti- 
tuted the one element ever since which 
has worked with might and main to make 
Anderson the most substantial and most 
beautiful city not only of the gas-beit but 
of the Hoosier State. To do this hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been expended —and still 
the work goes on. The result is that 
the city has a dozen school buildings 
which excel in every respect; many 
miles of brick streets and modern side- 
walks; fifteen miles of sewers; municipal 
ownership of commodious waterworks 
and both public and commercial electric 
light plants; modern and ample fire de- 
partment; magnificent business blocks; 
the most complete electric street and 
inter-urban car system in the West, and, 
in fact, in all respects the city is modern- 
ized and metropolitanized. Within ten 
years, work has been accomplished which 
has required more than a quarter of 
a century of time in the cities of ordin- 
ary growth in the state. 

Nothing in the history of Anderson 
has had a greater degree of development 
than the spirit to further moral and relig- 
ious reforms. With a sudden influx of 
great population, incongruous in com- 
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position, those in charge of church work 
were somewhat puzzled at first as to the 
policy to pursue. It was soon evident 
that the church buildings would be in- 
adequate to accommodate the people, 
and so it was not long until the societies 
already on the ground erected mission 
chapels in the outskirts of the city and 
nourished them liberally, while de- 
nominations which had no auditoriums 
secured temporary quarters and rendez- 
voused those of the same faith until they 
became strong enough to erect buildings. 
The result is that of the denominations 
which had but one church at the time 
Anderson began to take on her new life, 
some have five houses of worship. 

Along the lines of development, it is 
not inopportune to refer to Madison 
county, of which Anderson is the capi- 
tal: Ten years ago this county was 
about the sixtieth in the state in point 
of wealth and now it stands among the 
first. In fact, both the tax assessments 
by the state and the compilation bv the 
census bureau place Madison only one 
county removed from Marion in point 
of wealth, and however much it may be 
above $30,000,000, at least one-third of 
it may be said to be found in Anderson. 
With a year so generally prosperous as 
has been the last, the increase in Ander- 
son’s wealth must exceed that of any 
preceding year. 

For the above brief history of the 
growth and development of Anderson 
we are indebted to Mr. J. C. Hardesty, 
a former citizen of that city. Even 
a short visit in Anderson is sufficient to 
convince anyone of the truth of his state- 
ments. There remains but little to be 
said. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century Anderson stands as the one 
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phenomenal city of Indiana in regard to 
recent growth, the accumulation of in- 
dustries, the accretion of wealth and the 
development of transportation facilities. 
At the beginning of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, Anderson was 
but a city in name possessing popula- 
tion enough scarcely to entitle her to 
a charter under the law, and yet, at the 
close of the decade, she proudly boasts 
a population of 30,000, with all those 
things which go to make up the metropo- 
lis of the electric age entailed. She has 
become one of the famous cities of the 
state, and ‘‘Anderson, Indiana,’’ is a 
trade mark that guarantees its goods, and 
certifies to the respectability of its in- 
habitants. Each year sees the expansion 
of her borders farther out and the vacant 
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spots within them filled with houses for 
residence, manufacturing or merchan- 
dizing; each year finds preparations 
being made by the people for things of 
ail kinds on a grander scale than ever 
before along the lines which prove abso- 
lutely the confidence all have in the city’s 
future. Whatever is done now is on the 
basis of permanency; on the plans and 
specifications which put the village and 
the town forever to the rear and city for- 
ever to the front. It is a glorious con- 
templation to picture the Anderson of 
half a century hence, with her monster 
factories, her wide and compactly built 
business streets, her beautiful residence 
sections, her boulevards and parks and 
all the accessories, natural and artificial, 
of a great metropolis. 


A NEW IDEA: THE UNIT BOOKS 


HOWARD WILFORD BELL, at 259 
Fifth avenue, New York City, has 
projected an interesting new idea in his 
Unit Book system. ‘Two of the Unit 
Books— Zhe Marble Faun by Hawthorne 
and Letters and Addresses of Abraham 
Lincoln, have been sent out. These are 
to be followed by reprints of the best 
standard literature old and new. 

The ‘‘unit’’ of the system is twenty- 
five pages. Each unit costs one cent. 
Thus, a book of one hundred pages will 
cost four cents, larger books in propor- 
tion. Stout, durable paper bindings 
cost nothing; cloth covers cost thirty 
cents additional; full leather, fifty cents. 

The books are to be all of one length 
and breadth, varying only in the number 
of pages. The type is uniform through- 
out the series. Each volume contains a 
‘*story of the book,”’’ a life of the author, 
a table of references and an index. The 
works selected for publication are here 
given unabridged, but carefully edited. 
One book will be sent out on the first 
of each month, and subscriptions for 
the series will be taken as for a maga- 
zine. In size the Unit Books are handy 
to hold and can easily be carried in the 
pocket. Postage is eight cents extra on 
each volume. The price proposed to 
be charged for yearly subscriptions will 
be announced later. 

The works selected for the first year 


are: Zhe Marble Faun by Hawthorne, 
Letters and Addresses of Lincoln, Zales 
of Mystery by Poe, Life of Jesus by 
Renan, Prue and J by Curtis, Domestic 
Manners of the Americans by Mrs. Trol- 
lope, Study of Words by Trench, Zhe 
Philippines in the Seventeenth Century by 
Navarette and Careri, john Brent by 
Winthrop, Age of Fadle by Bulfinch, 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York by 
Irving and Democracy in America (two 
volumes) by De Tocqueville. 

The series is to cover the whole range 
of good reading—entertainment, mental 
improvement and education in every 
field. Thus at a cost of from ten cents 
to a dollar (according to binding) the 
reader can obtain a good uniform library 
edition of standard works. Mr. Bell’s 
idea is the most original and most at- 
tractive that has been proposed this 
season. 

The life of Lincoln, given at the end 
of the Letters and Addresses, is his Auto- 
biography, written for J. W. Fell Decem- 
ber, 20, 1859, and concluding thus: 

“If any personal description of me is 
thought desirable it may be said I am, 
in height, six feet four inches, nearly; 
lean in flesh, weighing on an average one 
hundred and eight pounds; dark com- 
plexion, with coarse black hair and gray 
eyes. No other marks or brands recol- 
lected.”’ 











HRIST—MAS, Christ—mas, Christ- 


—mas, creaks the old rocking- 

chair, as I sway to and fro in reverie 
wondering how we should begin our talk. 
Christ—mas, Christ—mas, Christ—mas 
--the measured refrain. Sometimes 
I feel that this is a pretty good old world 
after all—if you only get the right point 
of view. When I try to think of one 
single, solitary individual on earth that 
I do not wish all the happiness of Yule- 
tide—the name and address have slipped 
*my memory. Now if I could give each 
reader a Christmas offering I would do 
so. Perhaps these words are common- 
place formalities of expression on formal 
occasions, but the National aims to be 
a missionary of cheerfulness at Christ- 
mas-tide, and in every other month of 
the year. So here sings again the rocker, 
Christ — mas, Christ — mas, Christ — 
nas, and the old clock ticking away in 
the corner joins in: Christ — mas, just 
Christ—mas, when each soul may hold 
a mass commemorating Christ and the 
Christ spirit, and not only the birth 
nineteen hundred and three years ago, 
but the birth of that spirit into each of 
our hearts. 

If on Christmas Day you are just as 
happy as can be, I am sure it will not be 
necessary to wish you all a merry Christ- 
mas. ‘The children cherish the memo- 
ries of the day:—if I could tell you. of 
how one little boy received a pair of 
brass-tipped boots from Santa, full of 
good things, years and years ago—and 
how for weeks after he wore those boots 
by day and slept with them in his arms 
by night after the goodnight kiss from 
a sainted mother-—— you would know 
something of how the memories of child- 
hood’s Christmas cling to me. Those 
boots are still in arms as the tired little 
warrior drops into sweet slumber 


beneath the tender watchfulness of the 
gentle, blue eyes of Mother. 

Of all the ceremonials of Christmas, 
for me none surpass the beautiful scenes 
in the cloister of the home, where father, 
mother, brother and sister, -son and 
daughter are drawn close together with 
the heart-touch that of itself is Christ- 
mas. The little family circle may soon 
separate, the arc may be broken — but 
the. fires of Penates are never extin- 
guished; no dark clouds of life can ever 
dim the memories of a Christmas at 
home, where Mother held her little ones 
close to her heart in the ecstacies of 
Christmas morn. For ages artists have 
struggled with Madonnas, the greatest 
subject known to‘art. Today the most 
inspiring picture in real life is mother 
and child—the sacred relationship beside 
which all else pales. 

Now for the merry jingle of bells. 
But to me Christmas is not altogether 
the children’s day — it is mothers’ day. 
If all the mothers in the world are made 
happy on Christmas day—there is no 
need to worry for the children. Sons, 
daughters, fathers, here’s a Christmas 
toast to the mothers! Upon them rests 
the destiny of the future. To them we 
owe a debt that no gifts can whelly repay 
—except one—the great gift of the Great 
Giver, the gift that gave us Christmas—- 
Love—Love, the first-born of creation. 
With laurels of love, affection and grati- 
tude, let us crown the mothers on Christ- 
mas day. The rest of us will be looked 
after—if Mother is there. 

With the mothers as Queens of Christ- 
mastide, we send forth greetings to all. 
Let the mother-hearts beat quick with 
the outpouring of gratitude, —a kiss, 
a tender word of affection —and Christ- 
mas will be radiant with Christ-like 
happiness. 
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Christ —mas, Christ —mas, Christ — 
mas, chants the old chair. Suddenly it 
stops. The candles are lighted, the tree 
glistens. Come, children, let us take 
a peep through the door and tiptoe in 
to crown the Fairy Queen, from whose 
lips we first heard of Santa Claus and 
Christmas. 


DEPARTMENT 


HE election of'Mr. Frank G. Bigelow, 
president of.the First National bank 

of Milwaukee, as president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, at San Fran- 
cisco,is a source of gratification to bank- 
ers throughout the country. Mr. Bige- 


low is recognized East, West, North and 
South as one of the ablest bankers in the 


FRANK G. BIGELOW, PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MILWAUKEE 
AND OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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country. He is more than a banker; he 
is a man who keeps in close touch with 
the details of development in American 
industrial and commercial life—a careful 
student of men and affairs. His views 
on the present financial situation are cer- 
tainly reassuring, for if there is a banker 
who thoroughly understands al! the rami- 
fications of the business conditions that 
exist in the United States, it is Mr. 
Bigelow. Quiet and unassuming, he 
has won his way to the foremost rank of 
American financiers through personal 
merit. A native of Vermont, he has 
a liberal store of Yankee shrewdness 
and his experience in the expanding 
middle West has given him a_ broad 
comprehension of affairs. 

In Milwaukee, Chicago and through- 
out the middle West, there are few men 
engaged in the banking business who are 
more popular than Mr. Bigelow. He is 
primarily a creator, and has taken a 
prominent part in the initiation, as well 
as in the development, of important in- 
dustrial enterprises. His record as a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee has been marked 
by keen judgment, and thorough knowl- 
edge of men and affairs. 
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THE perfume and fragrance of the mag- 
nificent floral offerings for congress- 
men and senators filled the Capitol on 
opening day. The rooms, alcoves and 
corridors were one mass of chrysanthe- 
mums, American beauties—all the rich- 
est and rarest from the florists, in tissue, 
box and tinfoil. The congressmen, 
pausing in the corridors, would glance 
at the pieces of floral beauty—all daintily 
labeled — with eyes askance, like the 
children at a Christmas-tree, wondering 
‘‘what was brought me.’’ The blind- 
folded page drew the numbers and seats 
were assigned. Amid the rattle of the 
marbles between each ‘‘draw’’ the flowers 
were brought in as each seat-holder’s 
name was announced, the old members 
hoping for the old places and the new 
ones curious to know ‘‘where they would 
land’’ on the great ship of state. The 
confusion increased, as William R. 
Hearst was buried beneath his bower, 
and ‘‘anti-pass Baker’’ had the -brakes 


set in the floral locomotive on his 
desk and adjoining desks; then a wave 
from the left-handed speaker stopped 
the battle of bouquets. It was too much 
for his democratic ideas—he was there 
for business—and the rest of the flowers 
remained across the corridor until after 
adjournment. 

As the doors were closing for the 
opening session, a little girl in black 
slipped timidly in with a bundle of 
flowers tied with grocer’s twine in rough 
wrapping paper. There was no card 
upon it. 

‘Whom is this for?’’ 

‘For our congressman.”’ 

While the card was being written, the 
little girl continued: ‘‘It’s from Mamma 
and I. He was good to Papa—and we 
wanted to show him we liked what he 
did for Papa—and now Papa’s—’”’ 

She burst into tears—the sentence was 
not finished in words, but the story was 
told by the little black dress. The old- 
fashioned petunias and fuchias in that 
simple floral offering told a story more 
eloquent than all the costly magnificence 
of the rest. Gratitude! Whata touch of 
heavenly virtue there is in that word and 
acts expressing it! 


vt 


AFTER adjournment the congressmen 
and senators secured their flowers 
from appreciative friends and constitu- 
ents, and some carried them home in 
carriages and on street cars as proud as 
sweet girl graduates. The senate cham- 


, ber was a bower of blossoms. The of- 


ferings to Senators Gorman and Hanna, 
the two leaders, were the cynosures of 
many eyes. In the galleries of both 
houses, long before the opening chorus, 
were the swish of skirts and the blossom- 
ing of beauty, art and millinery and all 
those things that go to make up Ameri- 
can queenhood. In one corner of the 
house gallery was a bright, sweet-faced, 
elderly lady. Her eyes were eloquent as 
she pointed out two members: 

‘“They’re my boys, Charles and Fred— 
and they are good boys, too.’’ The two 
Landis brothers are indeed an honor to 
the Indiana delegation, the body of 
which they are a part. American 
mothers— God bless them! They are 
the real strength of the nation. 
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